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HY worry along trying different coals and always 
feeling that “there’s something lacking.’’ Perhaps 
the coal you get isn’t of uniform quality, or again, it 
may not be suitable for your requirements. Perhaps your 
shippers are not filling your contracts promptly, 


Try us. Thousands of satisfied customers are Boosters 
for Bertha Coal and Bertha Service. Our ten mines in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia, with their annual 
production of 2,000,000 tons of high-grade Steam and 
Domestic Coal, enable us to fill your every fuel need. 


We have recently secured the exclusive sale of coal from 
several newly opened mines. The coal they ship is as good 
as the best in their districts. We offer for prompt shipment, 
from these properties, 2,000 tons per day—at prevailing 
prices. 


Operators of Mines in Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, Annual capacity 2,000,000 tons. 


BERTHA COAL COMPANY 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


General Offices: Chamber of Commerce Bldg. | 
PITTSBURGH, PA. J 


SERVICE-QUALITY- SATISFACTION 
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THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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MUNSEY BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co. 


DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Fourteen years of service and not a dissatisfied customer. 


Let Us do your work and You will be pleased 
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The Buyer Who HEAT 


Seeks Quality 
Looks for the ELECTRICITY 


Apfel's system of 


Electric Heating 


TRADE MARK 


—— id Hanger Radiators of any size for any use for 
"Rail Bonde MINES POWDER THAWERS 
Trolley Wheels and Harps OFFICES MAGAZINES 


Trolley Splicers 


SAFE, EFFECTIVE 


Feeder Insulators and 
Hi-Tension Insulators 
Catalogue No. 16 Lists the Complete Line 100% EFFICIENT 
THE OHIO BRASS co. Write for full particulars to 
nennementngnnd Lee Electric Radiator Co. 


7031 Stewart Ave., CHICAGO 


THE MODERN BALL MILL 


WAS INSPIRED BY THE 


TRAYLOR SHORT TUBE MILL 


TRAYLOR BALL 
MILLS 


ARE THE REAL THING 
IN MILLS OF THIS SORT 


Extra large bearings. 
Ribbed, dished heads. 
Diaphragm screen with the 
Maximum discharge area. 
Cast semi-steel shells; 
Cascade type lining. 


Traylor Engineering & Mig. Company = COMBINED 
, Main Office and Works: Give You the Greatest Tonnage 
ALLENTOWN, PA., U.S. A. Least Wear and Tear 
WHILE 
New York Office: Chicago Office: Western Office: : 
30 porns St. Mes. Fisher Bldg. Salt as City, Utah Consuming the Least H. P. 
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END YOUR SWITCH 
Clinton Latches and Para-Lock Switch 
Throws solve one of the biggest prob- 
lems the mine superintendent has to con- 
tend with. Once ‘‘down’”’ they stay down 
and your cars stay on the track where 
they belong. Bring your tracks and 

switches up to date. 


SENT ON TRIAL “vecify length of latch and 


Have you received our descriptive folder weight of rail. 


ELECTRICAL MATERIAL COMPANY, Chicago 


Formerl 


THE W. R. GARTON COMPANY 


That tense moment when an important 
machine breaks down—fraught with visions 
of a general shut-down—decreased tonnage— 
lost profits—can generally be overcome by 
having Imperial Equipment on the job. 
With it all broken machinery can be made 
practically as good as new in 
a surprisingly short time. 
Imperial quipment 
welds everything in 
metal—cuts every- 
thing in steel or 
wrought iron. Every 
mine repair shop 
should have this com- 
pact, portable, safe, 
and exceedingly eco- 
nomical apparatus. 


How Otolok Stops the “Scraps” 


Let us show you how 
Imperial Equipment saves 
wonderfully in time, labor, 
and money—how it pays for 


OTOLOK is a registered letter, a certified check and 
a gilt edge insurance policy all in one. 

It sends the loaded car from the coal face to the 
tipple, through half a dozen hands with the original 


24, 


check securely locked in place so it can not possibly 
tampered with. 


All check squabbles are stopped, the moment 
OTOLOK is fixed in place. It is easy, cheap and 
absolutely fool-and-crook-proof. 


Write us for full information. 


THE MINES OTOLOK CO. 
House Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


itself in one or two opera- 
tions. Write for facts and 
* prices. 
Imperial Brass 
Mfg. Co. 
525 S. Racine Avenue 
Chicago 


Seamless Steel Tubing 


Cold Drawn Shafting and Screw Steel 
Hollow and Solid Mine Drill Steel 


JULIUS BLUM & COMPANY 


(SEYSTONE STEEL & TUBE CO., Inc.) 


510-512 West 24th Street NEW YORK 
BRANCHES; New York Boston Philadelphia Buffalo Cleveland Chicago Pittsburgh 
Detroit St. Louis San Francisco Denver Calumet Seattle Los Angeles 
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PERMISSIBLE 
Explosives 


FOR USE IN GASEOUS 
ANDDUSTY MINES 


“Safety First” 
POWDERS 


N loading MONOBEL or CAR- 
.| BONITE, the coal miner follows 

“safety first’ procedures. He 
loads the cartridges with full con- 
fidence the shot will bring down the 
coal as wanted. With six different 
grades each of MONOBEL or CAR- 
BONITE available, there is a PER- 
MISSIBLE suited to every mining 
condition. A century of powder 
making is the Du Pont Company’s 
assurance to users of MONOBEL 
or CARBONITE that these explo- 
sives are of highest efficiency. 


TRY A FEW SHOTS 
OF 
MONOBEL 
OR 
CARBONITE 


Write for booklet giving further informa- 
tion about Monobel and Carbonite. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company 


Powder Makers Since 1802 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


AN EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


ATLAS BLASTING POWDER 
ATLAS BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 
and 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark.. East Alton and Marion, Il. 
Genera! Offices, East Alton, Ill. 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
MINERS OF 


ANTHRACITE COAL 
*“*The Best Since 1820’’ 


SALES OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Springfield, Syracuse, Buffalo 


Thorne, Neale & Company 


Incorporated 
601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Temple Colliertes— 

Fort, ¥. V.; Mount AND Pardee Bros. & Co. 
Lookout, ‘v or D., Lattimer-Lehigh 


L&W ; Lackawanna, BITUMINOUS 


Schuylkill Collieries— Bituminous—Sonman 
Buck Run, P. & R.; Shaft, ““B” Vein; Son- 
New Castle, P. R. R. man Slope, ‘“E”’ Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—114-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 
Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk 


Cable Address: ““THORNEALE” 
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THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILL CO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 


12 Ib. to 40 lb., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


PLEASE write us for blue print and specifica- 
tions for Double Forges to heat mining ma- 
chine bits. Your interest in practical methods of 
heating and making bits is earnestly solicited. 
AMERICAN TEMPERING CO. 
Springfield, Illinois, U.S. A. 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 
Development 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


Selling Agents of the 


Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Co. 
Calumet & Arizona Mining Co. 
Detroit Copper Mining Co., of Arizona 
Moctezuma Copper’ Co. 


Copper, Wire Bars, Plates, Ingots 
nd Cathodes and P. D. Co. Casting Copper 


Cor. Cliff and John Streets 
NEW YORK 


LEDOUX & COMPANY, 


Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 


We are not dealers or refiners. 
Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


Waterproof or Fireproof 
Mine — Brattice — Cloth 


Textile Ventilating, Tubing with 

Couplings, Shaft Sinking, Air-Cur- 

tains, Safety Lamps, Anemometers 
Should ve need quick orders wire us your parts 


needed. We are practical mining men: can act as 
special agents. 


A.R. LETTSOME & CO. 
1521 Lytton Bldg. Chicago, Il. 


DENVER QUARTZ MILLS 


AND DENVER STEEL CRUSHERS 


have that kind of reliability that constantly 
and continuously keeps on being reliable. 


The Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
216-17 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 
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“NEEDED WHEREVER MEN ARE HURT” 


WILLIAMS’ IMPROVED STRETCHER COMPANY “#®LXG,w. va. 


TTR) Cut shows new shape handle. 


We couldn’t improve the 
stretcher so we improved the 
handle. Our stretcher reduces 
suffering. 


SUSQUEHANNA COAL CO. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 
SUPERIOR ANTHRACITE 


General Office 
907 COMMERCIAL TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sales Offices 
PHILADELPHIA . . . 1436 Commercial Trust Bldg. BALTIMORE . . 100 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
| reece 1305 Old Colony Bldg. WILLIAMSPORT, PA. . . . 1,2&3 Hart Building 


No Mine Operator 


can afford to be in ignorance of developments in Washington which have a direct 
bearing on the mining industry. 


The Mining Congress Journal 


which is the official publication of the American Mining Congress, prints 
monthly 75,000 words of mining news originating in Washington. 


The United States Congress, The U. S. Geological Survey, The U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, The Interstate Commerce Commission, etc., ete., ete., are continually 


handling matters of vital interest to every man with money invested in the $ 


mining enterprise. 


The Mintnc Concress JourNAt is sent without additional charge to all 
members of the American Mining Congress. The subscription price to others 
is $2 a year. 


The Mining Congress Journal, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Handling Low Grade 
Ore Profitably 


The problem every mine owner has 
to solve in handling low grade ores is the 
crushing cost and handling cost. Reduce 
tothe minimum and profits are in direct 

proportion to the reduction. 
Facts you will admit without 
argument, 


Convey. 
For 


What “‘S-A” Machinery is doing for other mining companies to make it profitable to handle low grade ore it wi!l do for 
Put your ore conveying problems up tothe “S-A"'engineers. Advice. preliminary plans and cost estimate gladly furn 
All this information together with a copy of the interesting house organ ‘The Labor Saver” devoted exclusively 
to labor saving equipment and its application—free for the asking—no obligation incurred in corresponding. Write 


us today for full particulars. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., MacHiNERY Aurora, 


50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
H. W. Oliver Bid:  Pittsbureh, Pa. 
Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Huntington, W. Va. 
503 Dooly Bik., Salt Lake City, Utah 
J. W. Gates, District Manager 


BRANCHES So. African Agent, J. MacG. Love& 

: Co., 1 and 3 London House, Love- 

79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. day St., Johannesburg, So. Africa. 
4 Dime Ban g., Detroit, Mich. Last 
310 Stair Bldg., Toronto, Ontario, trier & Co., Circular Quay x 


Sydney, Australia. 
E. J. Banfield, Agent Scandinavian Agent, C. S. Christen- 
Cable Address, Saco 


sen, A/S, Post Box 85, 
Norway. 
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THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


THE COLORADO 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


References were made in the March 
issue of Mininc Concress Jour- 
NAL to the comprehensive-effort which 
was being made to bring about the repeal 
of the Colorado Industrial Commission 
Law providing for the compulsory in- 
vestigation of industrial disputes. We 
are very much gratified to know that 
notwithstanding the determined effort 
which was made, that the bill providing 
for the repeal of this law was defeated 
in the Colorado Senate by a vote of 
28 to 3. 

In summing up these matters Senator 
George Lewis said: 


“Opposition to the amendments comes from 
labor agitators who feel that their calling 
is jeopardized by the law, because under its 
provisions their power to order men out into 
battle against law and order is fast ebbing 
away. They are of that class of men who 
would destroy industry to perpetuate their 
own power. 

“I have seen these labor wars; I know 
these labor leaders. Yet I have never seen 
the bodies of the Grant Hamiltons, the Ed 
Doyles, the John Lawsons or the Billy Hay- 
woods lying stiff and stark in death when 
the smoke of battle cleared away. The dead 
are always the poor deluded followers of 
these men, and the latter could always be 
found in safety and luxury afterward, seek- 
ing new followers to drive before other guns.” 


As was noted in the March issue, open 
threats have been made on the part of 
labor leaders that unless this law was 
repealed its provisions would be openly 
violated. It is to be hoped that these 
threats were made in the heat of pas- 
sion and does not represent the sober 
judgment of organized labor. 


In a democratic government no citi- 
zen or collection of citizens, even though 
it may be in the majority, is justified in 
the violation of a law. The good citizen 
will immediately undertake to convince 
enough of the majority that his position 
is right in order that at the next elec- 
tion his theory may be put into effect 
by the representatives whom a majority 
shall elect. Any other course is un- 
American, and a menace to the liberties 
of the people. 


WILL COPPER PRODUCERS’ 
EXAMPLE BE EMULATED? 


Action of the copper producers of the 
United States in offering their product 
to the Government at normal prices is 
an act of generosity and patriotism that 
we do not expect to see emulated in 
many of the industries. With an active 
market for copper at 37 cents, nearly 
every producer in the country has agreed 
to join in furnishing the Government 45,- 
000,000 pounds at 16 and a fraction cents. 
Will the producers of cotton, wheat and 
other products be as generous? 

To realize just how generous is this 
offer of the copper producers, it should 
be applied to all other materials which 
the Government will have to buy for the 
prosecution of the war. It is to be hoped 
that the Government will meet the same 
spirit on every hand and be able to buy 
many of its supplies on the basis of the 
average price of the ten-year period pre- 
ceding the war. 

After all the demagogic talk about the 
war spirit being manufactured by those 
profiting from the munitions trade, this 
action of the copper men comes as a 
fitting rebuke. To those in a position to 
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Handling Low Grade 
Ore Profitably 


The problem every mine owner has 
to solve in handling low grade ores is the 
crushing cost and handling cost. Reduce 
tothe minimum and profits are in direct 
proportion to the reduction. 
Facts you will admit without 
argument, 
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What “‘S-A” Machinery is doing for other mining companies to make it profitable to handle low grade ore it wi!ldo for you. 
Put your ore conveying problems uptothe‘S-A”’engineers. Advice. preliminary plansand cost estimate gladly furnished. 
All this information together with a copy of the interesting house organ “The Labor Saver” devoted exclusively 
to labor saving equipment and its application—free for the asking—no obligation incurred in corresponding. Write 
us today for full particulars. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., SGREENINS: Aurora, III. 


50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
H. W. Oliver Bid, Pittsbureh, Pa. 


BRANCHES 
79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


So. African Agent, J. MacG. Love& 
Co.,1 and 3 London House, Love- 
day St., Johannesburg, So. Africa. 


Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

First National Bank Bldg., 
Huntington, W. Va. 

503 Dooly Blk., Salt Lake City, Utah 
J. W. Gates, District Manager 


Colwell & McMullin, Dist. Mgrs. 


824 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


310 Stair Bldg., Toronto, Ontario, 
E. J. Banfield, Agent 


Cable Address, Saco 


Australian Agent, Arthur — 
trier & Co., Circular Quay . 
Sydney, Australia. 

Scandinavian Agent, C. S. Christen- 
sen, A/S, Post Box 85, Kristiarlia, 
Norway. 
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THE COLORADO 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


References were made in the March 
issue of THE Mininc Concress Jour- 
NAL to the comprehensive’ effort which 
was being made to bring about the repeal 
of the Colorado Industrial Commission 
Law providing for the compulsory in- 
vestigation of industrial disputes. We 
are very much gratified to know that 
notwithstanding the determined effort 
which was made, that the bill providing 
for the repeal of this law was defeated 
in the Colorado Senate by a vote of 
28 to 3. 

In summing up these matters Senator 
George Lewis said: 

“Opposition to the amendments comes from 
labor agitators who feel that their calling 
is jeopardized by the law, because under its 
provisions their power to order men out into 
battle against law and order is fast ebbing 
away. They are of that class of men who 


would destroy industry to perpetuate their 
own power. 

“I have seen these labor wars; I know 
these labor leaders. Yet I have never seen 
the bodies of the Grant Hamiltons, the Ed 
Doyles, the John Lawsons or the Billy Hay- 
woods lying stiff and stark in death when 
the smoke of battle cleared away. The dead 
are always the poor deluded followers of 
these men, and the latter could always be 
found in safety and luxury afterward, seek- 
ing new followers to drive before other guns.” 


As was noted in the March issue, open 
threats have been made on the part of 
labor leaders that unless this law was 
repealed its provisions would be openly 
violated. It is to be hoped that these 
threats were made in the heat of pas- 
sion and does not represent the sober 
judgment of organized labor. 


In a democratic government no citi- 
zen or collection of citizens, even though 
it may be in the majority, is justified in 
the violation of a law. The good citizen 
will immediately undertake to convince 
enough of the majority that his position 
is right in order that at the next elec- 
tion his theory may be put into effect 
by the representatives whom a majority 
shall elect. Any other course is un- 
American, and a menace to the liberties 
of the people. 


WILL COPPER PRODUCERS’ 
EXAMPLE BE EMULATED? 


Action of the copper producers of the 
United States in offering their product 
to the Government at normal prices is 
an act of generosity and patriotism that 
we do not expect to see emulated in 
many of the industries. With an active 
market for copper at 37 cents, nearly 
every producer in the country has agreed 
to join in furnishing the Government 45,- 
000,000 pounds at 16 and a fraction cents. 
Will the producers of cotton, wheat and 
other products be as generous? 

To realize just how generous is this 
offer of the copper producers, it should 
be applied to all other materials which 
the Government will have to buy for the 
prosecution of the war. It is to be hoped 
that the Government will meet the same 
spirit on every hand and be able to buy 
many of its supplies on the basis of the 
average price of the ten-year period pre- 
ceding the war. 

After all the demagogic talk about the 
war spirit being manufactured by those 
profiting from the munitions trade, this 
action of the copper men comes as a 
fitting rebuke. To those in a position to 
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know the facts, these charges have been 
given scant consideration, because they 
know these charges are baseless. Un- 
fortunately, all of the people have not 
been in a position to know the facts and 
many, especially among the less informed 
elements of the population, believe that 
there is truth in the assertion. It is 
difficult to reach the uneducated and 
more difficult still to change an opinion 
they once formed. Such an unusually 
magnanimous act, however, should go 
far toward convincing everyone that 
there are no more patriotic citizens than 
these men to whom unkind reference 
frequently has been made. 


MINING AND CONSERVATION 


Mining is the only business in which 
the world’s supply for all future genera- 
tions is already in existence. It is the 
business where true conservation the- 
ories should apply with greatest force. 
Its inherent tendencies toward self- 
destruction cannot be avoided and can- 
not be reduced to the minimum except 
through cooperation. Those who by 
mutual agreement control the produc- 
tion of the mineral wealth of the coun- 
try are more subject to prosecution than 
are those who limit the supply of wheat, 
because the farmer is made immune 
from the provisions of the Sherman law 
by the Clayton bill. 

Is it not time that a united stand 
should be taken by the mining men of 
this country to be put on a different 
footing from other industries? Mining 
is the only business the life of which is 
shortened by its activity and success. 


ORGANIZED LABOR 


A specially sensitive friend of THE 
Mininc Concress JOURNAL takes ex- 
ception to some of its editorials upon 
the general question of the relation 
of employer and employe, and asks 
whether we mean to favor the abolition 
of labor unions. We are glad to reply, 
because no permanent good can be ac- 
complished without a clear understand- 
ing of the basic principle involved. THe 
Mininc Concress JOURNAL jis not op- 
posed to labor unions. On the contrary, 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 


it believes in organized labor and be- 
lieves that it has accomplished great 
good. It believes that the organization 
of labor into unions is almost a neces- 
sity under present-day industrial con- 
ditions. 

It is probably impossible for the 
American Mining Congress to add to the 
number of its friends by standing for 
the right of laboring men to organize in 
unions or as they please and in a legal 
way to fight for their demands, and at 
the same time insist that labor, when so 
organized, shall be required to obey 
every law and that every law enacted 
shall be equally applicable to all citizens. 
It is more likely to draw to itself the 
criticism of those upon one hand who 
believe that the acts of organized labor 
must necessarily always be right and 
those upon the other side who do not 
believe that labor has a right to organ- 
ize for the purpose of bettering its con- 
ditions and increasing its wages. 

It is only when organized labor under- 
takes by force and in violation of law 
to gain advantage that we condemn its 
acts. It is when the representatives of 
organized labor openly threaten to vio- 
late law and to defy the edict of the 
courts that we believe them to be sub- 
ject to the most severe criticism. 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
AND PREPAREDNESS 


The Geological Survey is by law estab- 
lished not only for the survey, with 
mapping and description, of the mineral 
resources of the country and for the 
diffusion of information relating to them, 
but also for the accounting of the drafts 
made on these stores each year and for the 
reporting on the status of the respective 
mineral industries. It is therefore both 
logical and to be expected that the Survey 
should in this period of general inquiry 
as to our preparedness for defense give 
the public the benefit of its knowledge 
and experience as based on its geological 
investigations and statistical informa- 
tion. The country should not have to 
depend on committees from academic or 
technical associations for information 
which the governmental branch especially 
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founded for such purposes, though inade- 
quately sustained in its work, may be 
able to furnish more easily, with greater 
accuracy, and with an authority that has 
earned the confidence of the people. 


ANOTHER WESTERN 
OPPORTUNITY 


The adjournment of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress without affirmative action upon 
the various bills affecting the public 
lands and power resources of the West 
is a matter of great congratulation. It 
leaves Open one more opportunity for 
the West to organize a movement de- 
signed to prevent the revolutionary 
changes, which have been proposed by 
the leasing bills, in the method of con- 
trol and development of those western 
resources upon which its future great- 
ness must rest. 

The West is under special obligation 
co those of its Senators who stood 
squarely against the radical changes of 
policy which were proposed, and who 
did not allow themselves to be swerved 
from their devotion to a great underly- 
ing principle of government in order 
that temporary gain might be secured. 

It may not be surprising that opposi- 
tion to this new system has been so des- 
ultory and spasmodic. The individuals 
who have been interfered with by virtue 
of this policy are few in number and the 
public does not appreciate that prevent- 
ing the development of enterprise has 
the same effect as the stifling of an 
enterprise already developed. 


ACCIDENTS AT METAL MINES, 
1915. 


The Bureau of Mines has just issued 
its fifth annual report on accidents at 
metal mines in the United States. This 
report was compiled by Albert H. Fay 
as Technical Paper 168, and contains 
114 pages of detailed information con- 
cerning accidents and their causes, by 
groups of mines, as copper, iron, gold 
and silver, etc.; and also classified by 
States and mining methods. Wherever 
possible figures are given for each of the 
five years. Data of the character con- 


tained in this report will be of much as- 
sistance to operators, and accident com- 
pensation commissions in establishing a 
just insurance rate, and at the same time 
point out to operators and miners the 
chief causes of accidents, so that they 
may be able to tackle mine hazards from 
the proper angle. 

The report for 1914 contained details 
of mine accidents classified by mining 
methods. The 1914 figures are supple- 
mented in the 1915 report with similar 
data, and from this it is an easy matter 
to point out some of the principal hazards 
of each of the various systems of mining 
as room and pillar, overhand stoping, 
steam-shovel mining, etc. The mining- 
method statistics are illustrated by two 
diagrams, which show the relative haz- 
ard by causes for each of the mining 
systems studied. The metal-mine acci- 
dent figures in a number of tables are 
reduced to a 300-day basis, so that com- 
parisons are on absolutely the same 
basis. Comparative figures are also given 
for the coal mines, quarries and metal- 
lurgical plants. Details are also given 
showing accidents due to explosives. At 
the close of the report is a brief sum- 
mary of the State laws as related to in- 
spection and compensation laws with 
reference to the reporting of accidents. 

The bureau is to be congratulated on 
the completeness and comprehensiveness 
of this report. It is through reports of 
this character that the bureau is aiding 
the mining industry, yet were it not 
for the cooperation rendered by the min- 
ing companies it would not be possible 
to supply them with classified and de- 
tailed information regarding the hazard 
of the industry. The fatality rate of 3.64 
per 1,000 men employed, and the non- 
fatal accident rate of 2.32 per 1,000 are 
entirely too high. The diagnosis of the 
risk is given in this report from which 
remedies may be prescribed by inspect- 
ors, safety engineers, operators and indi- 
vidual miners. 


ALASKA COAL FOR THE NAVY 


The present world situation demon- 
strates most forcibly the unwisdom of 
the activities of the Federal Government 
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looking to the alleged conservation of 
the coal resources of Alaska. That the 
coal supply of the Pacific Coast naval 
tieet should be carried in bottoms 
through the Panama Canal and the suc- 
cess and existence of that fleet carry 
with it all the perils of the transporta- 
tion of this coal is a situation which 
cannot be regarded with equanimity. 

In considering this particular situation 
it will be remembered that coals from 
the Matanuska coal field in Alaska, after 
thorough test by the Navy Department, 
were pronounced to be equal in value 
for naval use with the coal of the Poca- 
hontas field. The Pocahontas field is 
ready to supply fuel not only to the 
Pacific Coast fleet, but also to the At- 
lantic Coast fleet. These fields were de- 
veloped by private enterprise. Develop- 
ment of the Matanuska coal fields has 
been denied to private enterprise; the 
fields are undeveloped; the Pacific Coast 
fleet cannot have tuel from that source 
for its use, and the unwisdom of the 
course followed by the Federal Govern- 
ment needs no additional demonstration. 

The failure of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress to enact any of the so-called leas- 
ing bills and the failure of several pre- 
ceding Congresses to pass any except 
the Alaskan coal leasing bill, which thus 
far has demonstrated its absolute un- 
workability, opens to the West another 
opportunity to arouse itself and make a 
united and determined effort to be al- 
lowed to work out the development of 
its industrial life in accordance with 
Iecal requirements. 


PRICE REGULATION 


The recent agreement made under the 
auspices of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, by which the manufacturers of 
paper and publishers by agreement fixed 
the price of print paper for the current 
six months at 24% cents per pound, has 
accomplished a substantial benefit to the 
users of print paper without doing in- 
justice to the manufacturer. 

The Federal Trade Commission makes 
it clear that it is not undertaking to act 
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as an agency of the Government to fix 
prices, but is serving only as an arbi- 
trator. 

It has been assumed that a threat of 
prosecution by the Department of Justice 
was the impelling inducement which 
brought the manufacturers of print 
paper, who are receiving much higher 
prices for their stock, to come before the 
Federal Trade Commission and agree to 
accept a lesser price and that the agree- 
ment entered into was a means of escape 
from possible penalties under the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law. 

To accept this is to assume that the 
Federal Trade Commission and the De- 
partment of Justice in their dual capacity 
make up the single agency with the 
power which many believe should have 
been given to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission direct. 

Many of the original advocates of the 
creation of a Federal Trade Commission 
urged it upon the ground that there was 
a twilight zone between unfair competi- 
tion and fair business combination in 
which dishonest men were able to cover 
up unfair business transactions and 
which honest men were loath to enter. 
It was contended that the Trade Com- 
mission should be given the power to 
supervise business combinations and give 
its approval to such as would make 
for greater efficiency in the production, 
distribution and exchange of the articles 
of commerce, and which would not add 
unfair burdens upon the consuming 
public. It was believed that this func- 
tion should be kept entirely separate 
from the Department of Justice, which 
could prosecute without other restriction 
than that its final judgment should be 
a mandatory order prohibiting a continu- 
ance of the act complained of. 

Another phase of this question is 
evidenced by the recent indictment of a 
number of coal operators in the Poca- 
hontas and New River regions of West 
Virginia. The conditions surrounding 
the coal operations which are complained 
of are in some respects similar to the 
situation in the paper-price issue re- 
ferred to. A radical difference lies in 
the fact that the paper manufacturers 
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control the greater part of the paper pro- 
duction of the country, while the coal 
operators referred to produce less than 
4 per cent of the coal production of 
the United States. 

In both instances the price had in- 
creased in about the same ratio as the 
price of all other products. It is not 
generally believed that any convictions 
will result from these prosecutions. 
Coal prices had everywhere advanced 
and there seems to be an equal reason 
why indictments should be laid against 
the producers of every other product 
with market prices so high as to justify 
public complaint. It has been intimated 
that these indictments were returned 
with a hope that it would result in more 
reasonable prices. This is perhaps an- 
other way to reach that field of service 
which the original advocates of the 
Federal Trade Commission hoped to 
have it perform, namely, that it should 
exercise the same authority with relation 
to general business affairs that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission does with 
reference to transportation matters. 


CAPTAIN JACK, THE POET- 
LARIAT OF THE AMERICAN 
MINING CONGRESS 


The death of John Wallace Crawford, 
of Woodhaven, L. I., on February 28, 
removes one of the picturesque figures 
of the early development of the West, 
and a man who was particularly well 
known to the members of the American 
Mining Congress during the early days 
of its history. 

Capt. Jack Crawford, the poet-scout, 
was a breathing spirit of patriotism and 
an inspiration to all the better things of 
life. He was wont to call himself the 
“poet-lariat” of the American Mining 
Congress, and always maintained his in- 
terest in the organization. The follow- 
ing photographic reproduction of one of 
his most inspiring poems will be read 
with interest by the old-time members 
of the Mining Congress: 
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To 


My friend & Pard-J. F.. dallbreath, Jr. 
* A Sunshine Boomerang. 


When a bit of sunshine hits ye 
After'passin' o' a cloud, 
An' a fit o' laughter gites ye, 
An' ver spine is feelin’ proud. 
Don't fergit to up an' fling it 
At a soul that's feelin’ blue, 
Fer the minit that ye sling it 
Its a boomerang to you, 


The other Side, 


When a streak of bad lick nips you 
An' vou're down an' almost out, 
When the devil's see-saw rips you, 
Think of this old Broncho scout, 
Often busted, bruised and bleeding, 
But the hand that held the rod 
Wa& the hand that I was needing 
The Almighty hand of God. 
vour friend, 


TIME FOR WESTERN ACTION 


It is time that a comprehensive’ effort 
shall be made through which the West 
shall agree upon a general plan which 
will not hamper western development 
but at the same time will meet the rea- 
sonable demand which has furnished the 
basis of the so-called conservation move- 
ment, namely, that national resources 
shall not be permitted to pass into the 
hands of private monopoly. 

That part of this program which re- 
quires that the national resources of the 
Western States shall continuously pay 
tribute to the Federal Government is 
unjust in principle and entirely antago- 
nistic to the constitutional rights of the 
several States. 

What the West needs is a compre- 
hensive platform upon which all may 
agree and a comprehensive demand that 
this platform shall be carried out by the 
Federal Government. What are the 
principles upon which it would seem all 
could be brought to support? 
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First, that national resources shall not 
be permitted to pass into private owner- 
ship under conditions which prevent 
public control in case this ownership is 
used to public disadvantage. Second, 
that the national resources within any 
State shall be utilized for the develop- 
ment and support of the public institu- 
tions of that State. Third, that the con- 
trol of this development shall be with 
those who are interested in the State’s 
growth, who are so situated that execu- 
tive action can be made to fit the chang- 
ing demands of industrial life and not 
subjected to the restrictions of a cum- 
bersome body thousands of miles away, 
lacking the knowledge or possibility of 
having that knowledge which would in- 
sure intelligent action. We believe these 
principles will meet with the support of 
the West and that no other part of the 
nation can successfully contest the jus- 
tice of these demands. 


COOPERATION UNDER 
FEDERAL SUPERVISION 


A recent referendum of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce upon the 
question of combinations as related to 
natural] resources demonstrates that the 
business interests of this country are 
overwhelmingly in favor of proper busi- 
ness combinations. The report of the 
board of directors to the fifth annual 
meeting, held in February, 1917, con- 
tains the following: 


“The Sherman law was devised to aid, not 
to hinder, American business. Conditions par- 
ticularly in the coal and lumber business 
have been such of recent years as notoriously 
to lead to waste of these natural resources, 
while neither capital nor labor found that 
profit and wage in them and such healthy 
conditions of production as they deemed es- 
sential. A limited form of combination was 
put forward as a remedy for these conditions 
and a special committee submitted to the 
board a report recommending a certain lati- 
tude of combination under strict federal su- 
pervision. This report was issued to refer- 
endum vote November 28 and the voting 
closed January 12, 1917. 


“Referendum No. 17. 

“The committee recommends that there 
should be remedial legislation to permit co- 
operative agreements under Federal super- 
vision in those industries which involve pri- 
mary natural resources, on condition that 
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the agreements in fact tend to conserve the 
resources, to lessen accidents and to promote 
the public interest. 

“1,034, votes in favor; 110 votes opposed.” 

It is believed that there are many 
reasons why the mining industry should 
receive special consideration from goy- 
ernment agencies. An editorial state- 
ment by the Black Diamond, a leading 
coal trade journal, says: 

“The Government can limit the profit of 
the coal men today if it will allow them to 
limit their losses tomorrow. Every coal man 
in America would make that trade in five 
minutes if the Government should propose 
it.” 

The production of the mineral re- 
sources of the nation is too vital to its 
prosperity to be the subject of haphazard 
control or foolish prosecution. It has a 
right to reasonable and continuous profit. 
But a small part of the excess prices 
now being paid for coal goes in the 
pockets of the coal producer. The larger 
part of the coal which has been sold 
upon the market at the abnormally high 
prices of the past year has been under 
contract at the old prices, some of which 
are very much below the present cost of 
production. To illustrate: A West Vir- 
ginia coal company a few weeks ago 
sold a car of coal at $1.60. The con- 
signee before paying for the coal, sold 
and delivered it to another broker and 
then made an assignment for the benefit 
of his creditors. That car of coal passed 
through the hands of seven different 
brokers before it reached the consuner 
and was actually sold at a price several 
times greater than the original price. 

These facts were made public through 
the efforts of the coal producer to col- 
lect the price for this car of coal, and 
this company is now under indictment 
because it proposes to ask $3 for coal 
for which the consumer is paying $7. 
Surely there is need for a better co- 
operation in the management of the coal 
business. 


PREPAREDNESS AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
The public was quickly aroused when 
the Canadian embargo upon the trans- 
mission of electrical power at Niagara 
Falls prevented the production of cya- 
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nide and other chemicals which were 
essential to industrial production, and 
Congress quickly responded to that de- 
mand by the passage of an act which 
permitted the development of more 
power from the American side of the 
river. 

The public was not quickly aroused 
by the fact that the development of other 
water-power resources within our bor- 
ders had been for years prevented by 
Federal prosecutions based on technical 
grounds, which not only prevented the 
development of this particular enter- 
prise, but served warning upon others 
that investments in such enterprise 
would be subject to attack. 

In the recent contest concerning the 
oil leasing bill, objection came from 

se who had made investment under 
the law and who sought only to protect 
the investment which they had already 
made, and which under the proposed law 
might, through technicalities, be confis- 
cated by the Government. 

These prosecutions were based upon 
the theory that the public interest was 
to be protected thereby. The fact is that 
so far as water-power development is 
concerned, the State laws have full au- 
thority to regulate and control the pro- 
duction of hydro-electric power, this au- 
thority growing out of the necessity for 
use of waters for irrigation purposes. 
The pretense that the people of the State 
of Colorado are to be protected from 
monopoly by the confiscation of the 
rights of way of the Colorado Power 
Company is too flimsy to be accepted by 
any except visionary conservationists 
who believe in the conservation policy 
of the Indian—which conserves every- 
thing and uses nothing. 

What the country needs is the de- 
velopment of its resources. The present 
world situation intensifies the need, not 
of conservation but of development and 
production. 

Germany’s great strength in the pres- 
ent world conflict was immeasurably 
increased by its prompt acquisition of 
the mineral fields of Belgium and east- 
ern France. Undeveloped mines, unhar- 
nessed water powers and oil resources 
2,000 feet below the surface will be of 
little use in that preparedness which is 


today of great necessity. This develop- 
ment is of unmeasured importance to 
the nation as a whole. It is particularly 
important to the western States. Is it 
not time that these States should under- 
take in a systematic and comprehensive 
way to show the nation at large the im- 
portance of maintaining the system of 
government control of public lands, 
which has demonstrated its practi- 
cability. 


HILL AND McGRAW COMPANIES 


EFFECT A COMPROMISE 

The McGraw Publishing Company, Inc., 
and the Hill Publishing Company, New York, 
have been consolidated as the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Inc. The new company 
acquires all the properties and interests of the 
two constituents, including the following tech- 
nical journals: 

Electrical World, Electrical Railway Jour- 
nal, Electrical Merchandising, Engineering 
Record, Metallurgical and Chemical Engineer- 
ing, the Contractor, American Machinist, 
Power, Engineering News, Engineering and 
Mining Journal, and Coal Age. 

Two of these papers, Engineering News 
and Engineering Record, will be consolidated 
under the name, Engineering News-Record, 
with Mr. Charles Whiting Baker, now editor 
of Engineering News, as editor-in-chief. 

Mr. James H. McGraw will be president of 
the new company, Mr. Arthur J. Baldwin 
(now president of the Hill Publishing Com- 
pany), vice-president and treasurer, and Mr. 
E. J. Mehren, vice-president and general man- 
ager. 


TECHNICAL MEN LEAVING 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE 
Technical men are leaving government 
service in greater numbers than ever before. 
The loss to the Geological Survey and Bu- 
reau of Mines is becoming acute. It is very 
evident that steps must be taken very soon 
to permit substantial increases of salaries. 


Dr. Douglas Retires. 
George Notman, secretary of Phelps, Dodge 
& Company, has issued this announcement: 
“Effective this date, Dr. James Douglas has 
resigned as president of this company and 
has been appointed chairman of the board.” 


“Metal Statistics” Out 

“Metal Statistics” for 1917 has been issued 
by the American Metal Market and Daily 
Iron and Steel Report. The American Metal 
Market is the pioneer daily newspaper in the 
metal, iron and steel trades. The convenient 
sized volume is the tenth annual edition of 
“Metal Statistics.” New data has been in- 
cluded in the work this year. C. S. J. Trench 
and B. E. V. Luty are the editors of the 
American Metal Market. 
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SURVEY FURNISHES ARMOR 
PLANT BOARD MUCH DATA 


Exact information as to the nearest source 
of ample supply of the minerals needed for 
the conduct of the Federal armor plate plant 
has been requested of the Geological Survey, 
by the board having this matter in charge. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been called upon to furnish information with 
regard to freight rates on these necessary 
minerals entering into the armor plate. Gas 
producing and steam coal, bessemer pig iron, 
nickel, ferrochrome, ferro-manganese, ferro- 
silica and flux are necessary factors in con- 
sidering the location of the plant. The fluxes 
are specified as limestone, dolomite and 
fluorspar. 

Nothing has developed in Washington dur- 
ing the past month to indicate that the sup- 
position that West Virginia would get the 
armor plate plant is likely to be wrong. It 
is pointed out, however, that Ironton, Ohiv, 
which 1s across the river from Huntington, 
West Virginia, possesses all the advantages 
for the plant offered by Huntington. 

The following is a tabulated estimate of 
the raw materials which will be required an- 
nually in the production of 20,000 tons of 
armor: 


Tons 
150,000 
Limestone) 


Fluorspar } 


The gas producer coal should be reason- 
ably free from sulphur. 

The pig iron heretofore used in the process 
of the manufacture of armor plate, as devel- 
oped by the armor makers in this country, 
is known commercially as Bessemer pig and 
contains less than one-tenth per cent of phos- 
phorus. The following is the specification for 
the pig iron required by one of the armor 
makers: 


The armor steel scrap forms about 50 per 
cent of the charge of the furnace and is ob- 
tained from the ingot discards and the trim- 
mings from the armor plates. 

The ferromanganese, ferrochromium 
ferrosilicon are market commodities. 

The limestone, dolomite, fluorspar and 
burnt lime are used as fluxes. 


and 
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BUREAU OF MINES STUDYING 
IMPURITIES IN OXYGEN 


With the increase in the use of breathing 
apparatus in mine-rescue work, the Bureau 
of Mines is becoming increasingly interested 
in the oxygen prepared to use with this 
apparatus. Recently a number of explosions 
of oxygen confined in tanks have been re 
ported. This led George S. Rice, Chief Min. 
ing Engineer of the Bureau, to begin an in 
vestigation of the impurities in oxygen which 
cause these explosions. 

Some criticism of the electrolytical process 
of making oxygen has been voiced, but Mr. 
Rice declares that it is not a question of dis 
countenancing the electrolytical or any other 
process of manufacture, but rather a matter 
of specifying the amounts of impurities that 
the oxygen may contain. The Bureau of 
Mines has found for its own use that the 
hydrogen contained must be less than two 
tenths of 1 per cent and that the nitrogen 
contained must be less than 2% per cent. 


GEOLOGISTS TO DO OIL 
WORK IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


Henry Hinds, E. R. Lloyd and D. D. Con. 
dit, of the Geological Survey, have been 
granted a leave of absence for six months to 
accept employment during this time with the 
Sinclair Central American Oil Company. They 
will be engaged in oil investigation in several 
of the Central American republics. Since ex- 
ploratory and geological work in that sec- 
tion throws valuable light on the petroleum 

oblem of the coastal plain region of the 
United States, Director smith of the Geo 
logical Survey is glad that this opportunity 
for outside work has been offered. 


PURCHASES OF COAL BEING 
MADE MORE METHODICALLY 


Inquiries from manufacturers and other 
consumers of fuel as to sources of supply of 
coal and coke are reaching the Geological 
Survey in greater numbers than ever before. 
Such an increase in the interest in this par 
ticular point is something of a surprise to 
Survey officials, who are not able to account 
entirely for the volume of requests of this 
nature which are being received. The fact 
that fuel purchases are rapidly being re 
duced to a more methodical basis, however, 
is a source of much satisfaction to coal spe 
cialists of the Government service. 


Drawback on Spelter 


Drawback has been allowed on spelter manu- 
factured by the Pearlman Co. (Inc.), of Clarks 
burg, W. Va., wholly with the use of duty-paid 
ore or with the use of such ore in combination 


with either ore imported in bond, domestic ore, 
or both. 
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INDIVIDUAL FITNESS OF THE NATION’S MINING 
ENGINEERS SOUGHT BY DEFENSE COUNCIL 


Bureau of Mines, Cooperating With American Institute of Mining Engineers, Sends 
Out Blank Asking for Information Which Will Show How Engineer 
Can Help Country in Case of an Emergency 


During the early months of the war in 
Europe nearly every nation engaged _Sacti- 
ficed the lives of highly valuable teciinicai 
men by allowing them to go into the thick of 
battle. In many cases individuals were sacti- 
ficed who were worth to their countries more 
than the lives of hundreds of men not so well 
qualified to assist in mobilizing the re- 
sources of the country. 

In order that the United States may secure 
the maximum of service from each of her 
citizens in case of war, efforts are being made 
by many agencies to classify those who are 
fitted to take up special duties in which they 
will be of particular value. As a past of this 
work the Council of National Defense has re- 
quested that a list of all mining engineers be 
compiled by the Bureau of Mines in cospera- 
tion with the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. The same request has been made 
of the Bureau of Mines with regard to the 
chemists of the country. This work is being 
undertaken in cooperation with the American 
Chemical Society 

The following letter, signed by Van H. Man- 
ning, director of the Bureau of Mines, and 
Philip N. Moore, president of ‘the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, has been ad- 
dressed to the mining engineers of America: 

“By request of the Council of National De- 
fense, the Bureau of Mines, ian cooperation 
with the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, will prepare a classified list of the 
mining engineers and metallurgists of the 
United States. Data covering the quatifica- 
tions, experience and skill of each engineer 
are desired to determine the line of duty in 
which he can best serve the country in time 
of need. 

_ “European experience has shown that noth- 
ing is more important in time of war or :a- 

tional emergency than a knowledge of the 
qualifications and experience of expert tech- 

nical men. It is, therefore, important, espe- 
cially at present, that this information bz 
available in the United States. 

“You are accordingly requested as a patriotic 
duty not only to fill out the card which you 
will receive herewith, but to see that every 
engineer and metallurgist within your ac- 
quaintance receives one and does likewise. 
Additional cards will be furnished upon re- 
quest. You will please check only those 
subjects in which you are expert, especially 
where you have had actual mining or metal- 


lurgical experience. Please return the card 
Promptly, using the inclosed franked en- 


velope. The information received will be 
carefully classified, carded and indexed. Your 
prompt response to this matter will be very 
much appreciated.” 

Accompanying this letter will be a blank 
on which the following questions are asked: 

Name; present address; permanent ad- 
dress; date of birth; where born; where were 
your parents born; married or single; num- 
ber of dependents for whose support you are 
wholly responsible; partially responsible; are 
you an American citizen; if naturalized, give 
date; health; eyesight; hearing; bodily dis- 
ability, nature of; institution where grad- 
uated; date of graduation; degree; what for- 
eign language do you speak; in what coun- 
tries have you had experience and how 
much; technical societies of which you are 
a member; please list positions held during 
the past five years, naming special duties of 
each; present position, occupation and em- 
ployer; publications; reports or papers, give 
titles and where published, or indicate the 
fields to which you have contributed; in case 
of emergency, how and where, in your opin- 
ion, could you be of most service to this 
country; present military connections; please 
check the following kinds of mines in which 
you have had actual experience, coal, copper, 
gold and silver, iron, lead, zinc, petroleum, 
rare metals and other minerals; give char- 
acter of machine and repair shop experience, 
if any; state in what metallurgical method 
you are proficient. 

Under the head of “mining and metal- 
lurgy” the following questions are asked, 
with the stipulation that the number of years 
service as foreman, engineer, superintendent 
or manager be specified: 

Construction (building); construction (ma- 
chinery); development work; designing and 
drafting; dike and levee construction; drain- 
age and pumping; dredging; erection of ma- 
chinery; explosives (mine and quarry); hy- 
draulic mining; prospecting (with boring ma- 
chines); quarrying; steam shovel mining; 
surveying mine or topographic; tunnel and 
shaft work under compressed air; wunder- 
ground mining. 

Under the heading of “ore reduction” the 
length of experience is again called for after 
the following questions: 

Assaying; ore concentration: alloys, fer- 
rous; alloys, nonferrous; aluminum and mag- 
nesium; antimony, bismuth and cadmium; 
chromium and magnanese; copper; gold and 
silver; iron and steel; lead; mercury; nickei 
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and cobalt; platinum metals; radium and 
uranium ; silicon and titanium; zinc. 


THE SUPREME COURT'S DECISION 
ON THE ADAMSON LAW 


Washington Times. 

Chief Justice White’s luminous opinion on 
the constitutionality of the Adamson law, 
embodying the decision of the majority of 
the court, is another assertion of the prac- 
tically limitless power of Congress over the 
whole subject of interstate commerce. A 
good many cobwebs are brushed away in the 
rendering of this decision. The contention 
that the law was one regulating the hours of 
labor only, and the argument that it was a 
wage question pure and simple, are both dis- 
missed with the remark that both conten- 
tions are right and both are wrong, in so far 
as they are mutually exclusive. The power 
of Congress in the matter of fixing the hours 
of labor is undisputed. 

The question of fixing wages was a more 
difficult one to determine. The learned Chief 
Justice seems to place the right in this case 
on the emergency which called for the exer- 
cise of congressional power. Employers and 
employes have failed to agree. There was 
no standard by which both could be guided 
in the fiwing of wages. Therefore, considering 
“the entire interruption of interstate com- 
merce which was threatened, and the infinite 
injury to the public interest which was immi- 
nent, it would seem inevitably to result that 
the power to regulate necessarily obtained, 
and was subject to be applied to an extent 
necessary to provide a remedy for the situa- 
tion.” The theory was brushed aside as ab- 
surd that “the existence of a public right and 
the public power to preserve it was wholly 
under the control of the private right to 
establish a standard by agreement.’ Also 
the theory that emergency cannot afford a 
reason for the exertion of a power of Con- 
gress. 

The decision is a far-reaching one. Justice 
McReynolds, in bowing to the will of the 
majority, though dissenting, declares that the 
majority decision gives Congress authority to 
fix maximum and minimum wages of the 
trainmen, and also the power “to require 
compulsory arbitration of labor disputes and 
to take measures effectively to protect the 
free flow of commerce against any com- 
bination whether of operatives, owners or 
strangers.” 

The whole matter rests upon the founda- 
tion principle that “the business of a common 
carrier by rail is in a sense a public busi- 
ness.” 


OTHER COMMENT 


Washington Star. 


The Supreme Court decision, affirming the 
constitutionality of the Adamson law, is a 


victory for the brotherhoods for today. It is a 
greater victory for the general public for all 
the tomorrows until, if ever, the decision is 
reversed. 

For this decision is interpreted to mean 
that Congress has the constitutional power 
to constitute itself a court of compulsory ar- 
bitration and to prevent by legislative regu- 
lation of wages and working conditions the 
national paralysis of a nation-wide railroad 
strike. 

In effect the American people, hitherto dis- 
regarded in the clash between the railroads 
and their employes and suffering more than 
either of the combatants from this clash, 
have been made potentially through their 
representatives in Congress the tribunal to 
arbitrate these disputes. ; 

The public interest, hitherto unconsidered 
in these battles, may hereafter, if Congress 
wills, receive primary consideration. 

May Congress exercise this great power 
with courage and wisdom! 


Asked to Aid Mining Congress 


At a recent meeting of the Alaska Bureau 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Seattle, B. 
F. Millard called the attention of that body 
to the work being done by the American 
Mining Congress, and suggested to the mem- 
bers that they take a greater interest in the 
work being done by the Mining Congress. 


EXAMINATION SOON FOR 
JUNIOR MINING ENGINEER 


Work continues to be handicapped in the 
Geological Survey and Bureau of Mines by 
inability to secure some classes of technical 
assistants. The demand for technical men 
has pushed salaries far beyond those that 
are being paid by the Government, and 
as these high salaries are being accompanied 
in many cases by long-time and favorable 
contracts the number of men leaving the 
Government service is increasing. The great- 
est difficulty is being experienced in securing 
the grade of men necessary to fill their 
places. In most cases there are few persons 
on the eligible list of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Usually communications to men on 
this list develop the fact that they are not 
willing to accept the salaries which the bu- 
reaus can afford. 

There always, heretofore, has been one list 
which was well filled. This is the eligible list 
for the position of junior mining engineer. 
It is this examination which usually appeals 
to young men on leaving college. Even this 
list, however, has become sadly depleted and 
the Civil Service Commission will announce 
shortly examinations throughout the country 
in the hope of stocking up the list of eligibles 
for the position of junior mining engineer. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPERTS WELL 
KNOWN TO MINING MEN 


DONNELL FOSTER HEWETT 
Geologist 


Donnel Foster Hewett was born at Irwin, 
Pa., June 24, 1881. He attended public schools 
in W ashington, D. C., from 1886 to 1895. 
He was a student in the Georgia School of 
Technology, in Atlanta, Ga. from 1895- 
1897. Mr. Hewett was a student in Lehigh 
University from 1898-1902. His degree of 
metallurgical engineer from that institution 
was obtained in 1902. He continued at the 
university as an assistant in metallurgy and 
mineralogy for a year. 

In 1903, Mr. Hewett entered the employ of 
the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory as mining 
engineer. During the period from 1903- 
1909, he examined metalliferous mines in the 
western States, as well as in Ontario, Canada; 
Chihuahua, Sonora, Sinaloa, Durango, and 
Jalisco, Mexico; and in Peru. From 1909 to 
1911, he was a graduated student in geology 
at Yale University. Mr. Hewett, in 1911, 
entered the United States Geological Survey 
as junior geologist, and worked for the field 
seasons of 1911, 1912, and 1913 on the areal 
and economic geology of Oregon Basin and 
Grass Creek quadrangles, and Bighorn Basin, 


in Wyoming. These quadrangles contain im- 
portant resources of coal, oil, and gas. In 
1914 and 1915, he worked with J. F. Pardee 
on the areal and economic geology of the 
Sumpter quadrangle of Oregon. The area 
contains most of the productive gold mines 
of eastern Oregon. Preliminary reports on 
all of these areas have been issued or are in 
process of publication. In 1916, Mr. Hewett 
examined vanadium mines in Peru. 

From 1902 to date, he has written the 


. chapters on manganese production for the 


report on mineral resources. In 1913, he was 
promoted to the rank of associate geologist, 
and is now a member of the Section of 
Western Areal Geology. 


TRADE COMMISSION TAKES 
REVOLUTIONARY ACTION 


The Federal Trade Commission, March 14, 
notified the country’s leading anthracite coal 
producers that any failure to grant the usual 
spring price reductions cannot be justified by 
claims of increased cost of production. The 
commission has heard, the notice says, that 
producers intend to withdraw or reduce the 
regular seasonal discounts, on the ground of 
increased mining costs 

In its inquiry into the cost of mining an- 
thracite, the report on which soon will be 
issued, the commission has obtained detailed 
information on the costs of companies which 
mined in 1916 about 75 per cent of the total 
production of anthracite. “This information,” 
says the commission, “obtained directly from 
the records of the companies referred to, in- 
dicates no increase in average cost in the 
last four months of 1916, and further in- 
dicates an actual decrease of cost in the case 
of some of the companies whose cost of pro- 
duction is high. 

“Judging from the tonnage produced in 
January, 1917, there is no reason to believe 
that costs thus far in 1917 will materially 
change the average shown by the figures 
compiled from September to December, 1916. 
Therefore it is the opinion of the commission 
that further increase in circular prices this 
spring, by failure to grant the customary dis- 
counts, cannot be justified on the basis of 
increased cost. 

“The commission makes this statement in 
advance of the forthcoming report, because 
it is a matter of vital interest to the public 
that no unjustifiable increase in price be 
made. 

“This statement does not refer to increases 
in circular prices of all anthracite in May, 
1916, nor to the panic prices which have pre- 
vailed on part of the tonnage this fall and 
winter, concerning which the commission will 
make a report in the near future. The cost 
data already compiled by the comnnaission, 
however, are conclusive against price in- 
creases this spring.” 
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RENO CELEBRATES SELECTION 
AS MINE RESCUE STATION 


Seated comfortably in his home in Wash- 
ington, March 10, Van H. Manning, Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, addressed a dis- 
tinguished audience nearly 3,000 miles away, 
at Reno, Nev. The occasion was the annual 
engineering day celebration of the University 
of Nevada, with the added feature of a 
celebration of the selection of Reno as the 
general headquarters for one of the new mine- 
safety stations of the bureau with a mine- 
rescue car to respond to disasters and to 
teach the miners first-aid and rescue work. 

The Governor of Nevada, members of the 
State legislature and several men prominent 
in the mining industry were present at this 
transcontinental telephony demonstration, 
which was arranged to take place at 9 o’clock, 
Nevada time, corresponding to midnight, 
eastern time. 

Exactly upon the stroke of 12 Mr. Manning 
was notified by Prof. J. G. Scrugham, dean 
of the College of Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, that Washington had the 
right of way over the wires across the con- 
tinent and that the audience, each member 
of which had a receiver to his ear, was ready 
for the greetings from the director of the 
Bureau. 

Mr. Manning said: “The Bureau of Mines 
deeply appreciates this kind invitation to 
extend its rhore cordial greetings to the citizens 
of the great mining State of Nevada. We 
have been watching with the keenest interest 
from year to year the phenomenal increases 
in your mineral production and wish to 
extend our heartiest congratulations to a 
State that can increase its mineral produc- 
tion from $34000.000 in the year 1915 to 
$52,000,000 in the year 1916, an increase of 
$18,000,000, or about 52 per cent. The Bureau 
of Mines is interested in a State which can 
show mining dividends in one year of more 
than $11,000,000. I venture to say that very 
few States can show a per capita mineral 
production of nearly $500 and a per capita 
dividend of more than $100. 

“We have watched “with increasing ad- 
miration the modern development of your 
methods of mining and the many extensions 
to your mines and mills. 

“The Bureau of Mines considers it a priv- 
tlege, after planning for several years to 
extend its work more broadly through 
the metalliferous mining districts of the 
United States to be able to p'ace in your 
State, on April 1, a new all-steel mine-safety 
car, with headquarters at Reno. We have 
always felt that with the development of 
mining must come the development of safety. 
Safety first properly applied means a lessen- 
ing death roll, a minimum of physical suffer- 
ing and mental anguish, greater prosperity 
to the mining industry, and consequently 
bigger dividends. 

“This mine-safety car will be at your service 
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for greater safety. It will carry a mining 
engineer, a mine surgeon, a miner trained in 
rescue work, and a miner trained in first aid. 
Their collective duties shall be to cooperate 
with the miners, operators and State officials 
of Nevada and the mining districts of the 
adjoining States, as well as with the faculty 
and graduates of the Nevada School of 
Mines, in furthering safety, sanitation and 
health in your mines and mining com- 
munities. 

“I firmly believe that under the coopera- 
tion of all concerned in the mining industry 
—and none is more concerned than the 
citizens of Nevada—real progress will be 
made to make mining in the districts sur- 
rounding Reno as safe as human agencies 
can make a naturally hazardous calling. 

“On behalf of the bureau and the Secretary 
of the Interior, I wish to give thanks for the 
hearty greetings extended to the bureau. I 
am sure it will be an inspiration to all in 
the bettering of conditions in the great 
mining industry.” 


TELLS OF CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF SURVEY TO PUBLIC SERVICE 


In an address to be delivered before the 
Men’s Forum of Binghamton, N. Y., April 
1, Geo. Otis Smith, the director of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, will discuss the contribu- 
tions of a scientific bureau to the public serv- 
ice. He will show that there is a broader 
idea now than forty years ago; that the natural 
wealth of the nation is to be used for benefit 
of the many and not the few; that the public 
service idea now is shared by corporations, 
but that public servants must lead in this work 
for the people. 

He also will point out that the United States 
Geological Survey is the largest organization 
of its kind in the world and that the investiga- 
tion of the natural resources of the United 
States includes topographic mapping of the 
surface, geological examination of rock forma- 
tions and ore deposits, measurement of 
streams, classification of public lands, and the 
publication of results with the distribution of 
the information to the public. 

The outlook of today he will say includes 
full utilization of our country’s resources, 
wisely’ rather than wastefully; a national 
prosperity for centuries through present effi- 
ciency. The lessons of the past two and a 
half years, with respect to a larger measure of 
industrial independence, will be brought out. 


Pan-American Book Out 


The official publication telling of the sec- 
ond Pan-American Scientific Congress, which 
was held in Washington the beginning of last 
vear, has been published in Spanish and is 
being distributed in Latin America. 
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PROGRESS IN MINERAL INDUSTRIES SINCE WAR 
BEGAN TO BE SHOWN IN BULLETIN 


Geological Survey Preparing Extensive Publication Which Will Show What Has 
Been Accomplished Under Stress of War Market and Decreased 
Importations—David White Discusses Forthcoming Work 


A few weeks after the opening of the European 
War the Geplogical Survey published Bulletin 
599. That publication outlined what might 
be expected of the United States in the develop- 
ing of industrial independence. A new bulletin 
now is being written which will show what has 
been accomplished toward this end. Each 
mineral affected by war conditions is to be the 
subject of a review by the individual geologist 
who is regularly assigned to the study of that 
particular mineral. In this way the Survey 
will be able to gather into one volume the best 
thought and the latest information at the 
disposal of the Federal government. 

The new bulletin will show the present studies 
of mineral production and will give much in- 
formation as to the development which has taken 
place in the mineral industries since the outbreak 
of the war. Special attention will be given 
to the experience which has been gained since 
that time. Emphasis will be placed upon the 
demands and conditions which the United 
States will have to face in case it is called upon 
to enter into active prosecution of hostilities. 

David White, chief geologist of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, in discussing the new bullctin, 


ys: 

“The Director contemplates the publication 
of a review of the present status of mineral 
production and the mineral industries from the 
standpoint of the developments witnessed and 
the experience gained since that forecast was 
printed just after the outbreak of the war, 
and with special reference, as is now most 
timely, to the conditions and demands that will 
confront the country should it become engaged 
in war. 

“Bulletin 599 is predictive and is based on 
previous development in the mineral industries 
and the status at the time of our information as 
to latent resources and mining and metallurgical 
progress in this country. Obviously the new 
bulletin will start from the date of writing 599 and 
taking the estimates and predictions of the latter 
as the text make note of what has actually 
been accomplished under the extraordinary 
stimulus of foreign war markets on the one 
hand and of restricted or even totally obstructed 
importations on the other. It would seem 
appropriate that such a publication might 
present a brief review of the conditions con- 
trolling recent developments, of what has been 
accomplished, and how it was brought about. 
This notation of the present drift in the 
respective industries is essential to the discus- 
sion of the future and to the perspective grasp 
of the great problem which is the real motive of 


the new bulletin, namely, the ability and the 
extent to which the mineral industries can meet 
possible superimposed demands of war in this 
country, both with and without export of certain 
commodities for foreign war consumption. It 
would be germane to discuss at this time the 
capacities of the war mineral industries, their 
probable or real limits as to mining and as to 
treatment (smelting, coking, refining); the rate of 
expansion under pressure as estimated on the 
basis of what has been achieved since Sep- 
tember, 1914; the adequacy of the mineral 
reserves and the possible development of new re- 
serves of special type to meet greater demands or 
replace importation ; the need for further informa- 
tion as to raw materials, and the mineral prob- 
lems and exigencies which may probably con- 
front the country in case of war. 

Director instructs that each mineral sub- 
ject concerned with the war conditions be 
treated by its responsible geologist and under his 
own name. Most of the articles will be pre- 
pared from information already in the minds or 
close at the hands of the respective authors. 
The preparation of the bulletin should be viewed 
as emergency matter and as representing the Sur- 
vey’s best information at the present moment.” 


CARRANZA SAYS HE WILL 
NOT CONFISCATE MINES 


Ambassador Fletcher, at Mexico City, tele- 
graphs that General Carranza has informed him 
that mine owners who are unable to operate 
their properties in Mexico should apply for an 
extension of the time within which to resume 
work, and that he assured the ambassador 
that in all cases where the conditions were such 
as to make it impossible to resume work an 
extension would be allowed. General Carranza 
further said it was not his government’s inten- 
tion to confiscate mining property, but that it 
would proceed according to the dictates of 
equity and justice. 

The ambassador suggests that mine owners 
who are unable to operate and who have not ap- 
plied for an extension should immediately make 
application for such extension. The applica- 
tions should be made in the Spanish language, 
to the Minister of Fomento, Mexico City, giving 
title, size, location, number, and name of the 
property, together with the reasons for failure 
to work the property. Each application or peti- 
tion should be accompanied by the last tax re 
ceipt and should bear a 50-cent Mexican doch- 
mentary stamp. 
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NEW MINING GLOSSARY 
TO CONTAIN 30,000 WORDS 


Probably as many as 30,000 special words 
applying peculiarly to the mining industry 
will be contained in the new glossary of 
mining terms which is being compiled by the 
Bureau of Mines. The work was started two 
years ago, but as the demand for it has be- 
come more evident, every effort is being 
made to hurry it to a conclusion. Even in 
view of the additional time being expended 
on this work there is probably a year’s com- 
pilation ahead. The idea of furnishing the 
mining industries with an unabridged glossary 
originated with A. H. Fay, statistician of 
the bureau. 


NEW MAP OF ANTHRACITE 
REGION TO BE ISSUED 


A very important addition to the supply of 
information with regard to the anthracite in- 
dustry is soon to be published. The United 
States Geological Survey is cooperating with 
the anthracite bureau of information in the 
publishing of a bulletin which will contain 
an elaborate map of the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania. The map will show mines, 
breakers, limits of seams and a great volume 
of other information which thus will be pre- 
sented graphically. The map will be accom- 
panied by a particularly instructive text. 


BUREAU OF MINES STUDYING 
MERIT RATING STANDARDS 


Merit rating standards are being studied by 
the officials of the Bureau of Mines with the 
hope that a system which will be practicable 
in every way will be devised. It is believed 
that ratings on a percentage basis can be ar- 
ranged so as to permit of uniform work in 
different mines. The general enactment of 
workmen’s compensation laws and the in- 
creasing amount of insurance being written 
is making imperative the development of a 
system which will permit of the standardiza- 
tion of mine ratings. 


Safety First Calendar. 


An illustrated calendar has been issued by 
the Kingston Coal Company, of Kingston, 
Pa, and distributed to all its employes asking 
the cooperation of each in the effort to pre- 
vent accidents and to further the welfare and 
civic uplift of the communities in which they 
reside. Each page of the calendar contains 
a number of abstracts of the safety measures 
of the mine law, and this presentation in 
attractive form, together with interesting 
views in and about the mines, it is believed 
by Mr. F. E. Zerbey, the general manager 
of the company, will have more effect than 
the printed abstracts posted about the mine, 
as provided by the anthracite mine law. 
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USEFULNESS OF MINE-RESCUE 
TRAINING DEMONSTRATED 


Safety in mines requires, in addition to 
precautions to prevent accidents, provision 
for emergencies in case of mine explosions, 
fires, or accidents. The presence of deadly 
gases makes it especially dangerous for men 
to enter a mine, unless they are equipped 
with breathing apparatus or proceed with the 
fresh-air current. After the recent mine ex- 
plosion at the Wilburton mine, Wilburton. 
Okla., in which two shot firers were entombed, 
four rescuers attempted to enter the mine 
on the return air side and proceeded less 
than 100 feet when they were overcome, 
and in attempting to rescue these four men 
eight others met with the same fate. The 
twelve men were finally brought to the sur- 
face in an unconscious condition and by 
prompt and efficient artificial respiration all 
except one were revived. These men were 
revived by miners, all of whom had pre. 
viously received first-aid training from 
Bureau of Mine instructors. 

The miners who were at this scene, and 
especially those overcome, are outspoken in 
their appreciation of the efficacy of the first 
aid rendered and express a determination to 
familiarize themselves with first-aid methods. 

The utility of formulating rules and pro- 
viding for emergencies is not so evident 
when a mine is working satisfactorily as it 
is after the mine has exploded. 

In a recent disaster at an Alabama coal 
mine, in which several men were killed, a 
rescue party equipped with breathing ap- 
paratus reached the mine about two hours 
after the explosion. Nearly all of the bodies 
were recovered by these men, it being im- 
possible for persons not wearing apparatus 
to enter the mine workings. Some of the 
bodies were still limp when recovered and an 
effort was made to revive these persons, but 
without success. This shows the usefulness 
of breathing apparatus at mine disasters 
when men trained in the use of apparatus 
are available and the apparatus is in good 
condition. Some of the men who _ took 
part in this work were being trained at the 
time of the disaster. One of the State mine 
inspectors wore apparatus and participated 
in the rescue work; another acted as a re- 
serve and administered artificial respiration. 


Honey Boy Company Floated. 


B. F. Millard has financed the Honey Boy 
Mining Company. The property lies 22 
miles from Cordova, Alaska. The vein is 
125 feet wide. It is near salt water, 2 miles 
from the Copper River Railroad. One hun- 
dred-ton barges can be loaded at Cordova 
and towed by launch to the property. There 
is ample water power available. 
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ACCIDENTS IN METAL MINES ARE TO RECEIVE 
ADDITIONAL ATTENTION FROM GOVERNMENT 


Bureau of Mines Appoints Engineer Who Will Make Special Study of Safety in 
Metalliferous Operations—B. O. Pickard, of Phoenix, to be in 
Direct Charge of Work 


Accidents in metal mines are to receive 
closer attention in the future by the Bureau 
of Mines, and B. O. Pickard, of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, has been appointed safety engineer of 
the bureau to give special attention to this 
work. Since the foundation of the Bureau of 
Mines, every effort has been made to extend 
its work in the metal mining industries. From 
the fact that it was thought that many of 
the problems concerning the coal industry 
were more urgent, this part of the work was 
provided for first by Congress. It has been 
uphill work to secure additional appropria- 
tions for the important extensions of the 
work to the metal mining industry. While 
it has been possible to conduct some very 
important metalliferous work, almost from 
the outset of the bureau’s activities the lack 
of appropriations has been a serious handi- 
cap to the bringing of the metal mining 
work up to the same standard of excellence 
which has characterized the work on coal 
mining problems. 

The appointment of Mr. Pickard and his 
assignment to accident problems in metal 
mines marks an important addition in the 
bureau’s efforts to be of assistance to the 
metal mines of the country. Congress also 
is showing a keen appreciation of the work 
the bureau has done in the coal mining in- 
dustry and appropriations for similar work 
among the metal mines apparently will be 
easy to obtain in the future. 

Mr. Pickard will be in charge of this work 
under the immediate direction of J 
Parker, the mine safety engineer of the bu- 
reau. Mr. Parker will specialize in similar 
work in coal mines. 


LOGIC OF PREPAREDNESS 
SHOWN BY NOTED ENGINEER 


The nineteenth annual session of the 
Canadian Mining Institute was held at the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, in Montreal, March 7-9. 

The morning of the 7th was devoted to 
papers and discussiong on “National and In- 
dustrial Preparedness.” In the afternoon 
the principal subjects were “Magnesite,” 
“Potash,” and “Molybdenum.” 

Wednesday evening Dr. Henry M. Payne, 
of New York, and Mr. H. W. DuBois, of 
Philadelphia, gave stereopticon talks, and 
Dr. Alfred C. Lane, of Tufts College, Massa- 
chusetts, delivered the feature address of 


the session, entitled “Preparedness Among 
Animals.” This paper was so unique and 
evidenced such careful research work that 
Dr. Lane was the center of a group of in- 
terested interrogators throughout the session. 

Starting with the ameeba, he traced the 
evolution of animal life through the various 
geologic periods, showing diagrams of the 
internal structures in order to make plain 
that that organism with the head or best 
central government, the best cooperating 
cells and organs, and the quickest to see 
danger and to act on what it saw, was the 
one best prepared for life’s battle. He 
summed up the factors of preparedness, 
either animal or national, as: (1) Alertness, 
(2) activity, (3) pre-vision or foresight, (4) 
provision, (5) internal cooperation, (6) ex- 
ternal cooperation, (7) centralization of the 
vital organs and nervous system. He showed 
how various diseases start in the body 
and similar diseases form in a nation from 
an analogous disturbance, interrupting the 
cooperation between human units. He stated 
that the use of poisonous gases for defense 
had been introduced by the skunk, the 
barbed-wire defense by the porcupine, and 
the domed turret by the turtle. 

The whole address was so startling and so 
clear that doubt hardly could remain in the 
minds of the audience regarding the logic of 
national preparedness. In response to the 
claim of the pacifist, that military training 
breeds war-like tendency, the doctor asked 
his hearers if being a butcher produced 
human murderers. 

The Thursday sessions were given over to 
electrolytic zinc processes, iron ar.2 clay 
working, and flotation. 

Thursday evening was the annual banquet, 
at which a committee of seven, representing 
the Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America, presented the gold medal of that 
society “for distinguished service” to Mr. 
Edward P. Matheson. The presentation was 
made by Dr. W. R. Ingalls. The American 
Institute of Mining Engineers was repre- 
sented by President P. N. Moore; the Insti- 
tution of Mines and Metallurgy of Great 
Britain by Mr. Edgar Rickard, and the 
American Mining Congress by Dr. Henry M. 
Payne. 

Friday was devoted to visits to ammuni- 
tion plants in the vicinity of Montreal and 
a luncheon at the works of the Dominion 
Bridge Company. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPERTS WELL 
KNOWN TO MINING MEN 


G. F. LOUGHLIN 
Geologist 


Gerald Francis Loughlin was born in Hyde 
Park, Mass., December 11, 1880. He graduated 
from the Boston Latin School in 1898; re- 
ceived the S.B. degree at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1903; Ph.D. at Yale 
in 1906. From 1906 to 1912, he was instructor 
in economic geology and petrology at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, devoting his 
summers largely to work for the United States 
and the Connecticut State Geological Sur- 
ves. Since 1912 he has been permanently 
connected with the United States Geological 
Survey, devoting most of his time to the study 
of metalliferous deposits. Since 1914 he has 
also had charge of investigations related to 
the stone and lime industries. His principal 
work in mining regions includes detailed 
studies of the geology and ore deposits of 
the Tintic district, Utah; of the Magdalena 
district, N. Mex., and the oxidized zinc ores 
of Leadville, Colo. He has made briefer 
studies of several smaller districts in Utah; 
of the Eureka, Nevada, and the Ochoco 
(Howard) district, Oregon. 
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METTEGANG RECORDER 
GIVING SATISFACTION 


Excellent results are being obtained by the 
Bureau of Mines in the use of the Mettegang 
mechanical recorder for measuring the rate 
of detonation of explosives. The recorder is 
being used by the Bureau of Mines at Pitts- 
burgh. 


SINGLE BUREAUS GET MORE 
AID THAN ALL MINING 


“In the Department of Agriculture single 
bureaus, such as the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, the Forest Service, 
the States Relations Service and Meat Inspec- 
tion, each received more money than is allotted 
by the Federal Government for all mining.” 
(Extract from address of Van H. Manning at 
the Mining Congress Convention.) 


Decides in Favor of Mining Company. 


In rendering a decision on a grievance 
brought by certain employes of the Nes- 
quehoning colliery of the Lehigh Coal & Nav- 
igation Company before the Board of Con- 
ciliation, and which was referred to him as 
umpire, Dr. Charles P. Neill ho:ds that the 
rate sheets are not absolutely unquestionable 
and that a rate which has been in effect and 
recognized as standard is to be accepted, 
whether it appears upon the rate sheet or not. 

The umpire held that the company had 
‘ully and conclusively established its con- 
tention that tue cwo-curds rate was an estab- 
lished rate at the colliery, going back even 
prior to the date of the award of the An- 
thracite Strike Commission, and the griev- 
ance, therefore, was not sustained. 


New Book on Briquetting Published 


A valuable publication has just come from 
the presses of the J. B. Lippincott Company, 
of Philadelphia, in “A Hand Book of Briquet- 
ting,” by G. Frank. Mr. Frank is the pro- 
fessor of mining and briquetting in the Kgl. 
Bergokademie, Berlin. The translation was 
made by Fred C. A. H. Lantsberry, head of 
the Birmingham Small Arms Company’s 
laboratory. With the increase in the demand 
for briquettes, this work will appeal to all 
those who are interested in the technical side 
of this industry. 


Canadian Institute Issues Report 


The transactions of the Canadian Mining 
Institute for 1916 have been printed and-are 
being distributed. Arthur A. Cole is the 
president of the Canadian Mining Institute, 
and H. Mortimer-Lamb is the secretary-treas- 
urer of the organization. The work contains 
a number of important papers by engineers 
of international reputation. 
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WORK TO BE DONE AT SEATTLE STATION OF 
BUREAU OF MINES OUTLINED IN DETAIL 


Use of Electricity in Recovery of Metals, Study of Coals and the General Metalliferous 
Problems of the Northwest to be Taken up in Comprehensive 
Way, Declares Dorsey A. Lyon 


Work at the mining experiment station at 
Seattle is to be divided into three main di- 
visions. Dorsey A. Lyon, the superintendent 
of the station, classifies the work as follows: 

1. Determining how far it may be profit- 
able, and feasible, to use electricity in the 
recovery of metals from their ores by electro- 
thermic and electrolytic processes 

2. A study of the coals of the Northwest 
and of the west and southwest coast of 
Alaska, for the purpose of (a) determining 
how they may be mined with the least pos- 
sible waste, and (b) the beneficiation of low- 
grade coals so as to render them suitable for 
fuels for domestic and industrial use. 

3. A study of the problems connected with 
the treatment of the ores of the Northwest 
and of the west and southwest coast of 
Alaska, in so far as such problems may differ 
from those now being studied at other sta- 
tions of the bureau. 

Since national interest is being manifested 
in the conduct of the new mining experi- 
ment stations, officials of the Bureau of 
Mines are particularly anxious that the public 
have a clear outline of the work. It is 
expected that similarly concise ‘statements 
of the work at the other mining experiment 
stations will be forthcoming shortly. 

The greatest interest is evident in the use 
of electricity in the treatment of ores. For 
this reason the work at Seattle is certain to 
be watched with the greatest interest by the 
entire metallurgical industry. 

he impression seems to have been gained 
that the Seattle station was to be devoted 
entirely to metalliferous work. Since Mr. 
Lyon puts the coal work of the Seattle sta- 
tion in second place, it can be seen that 
this portion of the station's activities are not 
to be neglected. The western portion of 
Alaska is included in the territory to be sur- 
veyed by the Seattle station, and the coal 
mining industry i in that portion of the territory 
is certain to develop into a very important 
one. On the development of the coals of 
western Alaska the prosperity of a considera- 
ble portion of the peninsula depends. 

George S. Rice, Chief Mining Engineer of 
the Bureau of Mines, is very much encour- 
aged by the results of laboratory work 
conducted by Prof. E. J. Babcock on coals 
from the Nenana field. Professor Babcock 
has demonstrated that this coal can be bri- 
quetted successfully. The briquettes which 
he has made have been found to be 


equal to the good grades of steam coal. 
There is every reason to think that the 
laboratory tests were conducted under such 
conditions as to insure the production of 
briquettes on a commercial scale. Owing to 
the prohibitive prices to which wood has 
risen in eastern Alaska, it is essential to the 
continuance of many mining operations that 
the Nenana coals and lignites be made avail- 
able for fuel. In the light of Professor Kab 
cock’s work, Mr. Rice is very hopeful that 
one of the most serious problems that has 
confronted the mining industry in a very 
highly mineralized territory soon will have 
been solved. 

The Pacific Northwest Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Experiment Station, Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior, has by this time 
been organized and commenced work on its 
various problems. The personnel of the staff 
is as follows: 

Dorsey A. Lyon, metallurgist and superin- 
tendent of station. 

George Watkin Evans, coal mining engineer. 

Francis C. Ryan, electrometallurgist. 

Harlan A. Depew, chemist. 

Union B. White, clerk. 

Superintendent Lyon, in outlining the work 
for this station, said: “At the present time the 
majority of our metallurgical processes are 
carried out in some form of a combustion fur- 
nace, which means that carbon in some form 
has to be burned. Therefore, the widening of 
the scope of those metallurgical processes in 
which the electric current is used, either for its 
thermal effect or for the electro-deposition of 
metals, means that our coal and oil resources 
will be conserved, for one of the greatest re- 
sources of the country is its water power. 
This water power is not depleted by use, but 
may be used continuously as long as the moun- 
tains stand. Therefore, one of the principal 
lines of investigation which will be taken up 
at the Pacific Northwest station will be a study 
of electrometallurgical processes, for the pur- 
pose of determining to what extent it may be 
possible to commercially apply such processes, 
either electrothermic or electrolytic, to the 
treatment of the major nonferrous metals. It 
may be that special problems will also be 
taken up in connection with the production of 
iron, steel and other alloys. 

“Another line of investigation that will be 
taken up in connection with the work of the 
station at Seattle will be a study of the methods 
used on the Pacific coast for mining coal, 
with the idea of devising ways and means of 
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preventing the waste of coal which may at 
present take place in mining. 

“It is hoped, with the help and cooperation 
of the coal operators of the State of Wash- 
ington, to also install a coal-testing laboratory 
which will permit of the carrying on of in- 
vestigations having for their object the bene- 
ficiation of the low grade, and at present prac- 
tically valueless, coals which are found in 
the Pacific Northwest States. 

“It is also hoped that ways and means may 
be found of taking up cooperative work with 
various industrial concerns, as for example 
the steamship companies, the railroad compa- 
nies, etc., and with the department of mechani- 
cal engineering of the University of Wash- 
ington, as regards the proper utilization of 
low-grade coals, and of those coals which may 
be beneficiated as a result of washing, etc. 


COOERATIVE WORK WITH THE UNIVERSITY 
OF IDAHO 


“As a part of its work on the mining and 
metallurgical problems of the Pacific North- 
west, the bureau has entered into a cooperative 
agreement with the University of Idaho, 
whereby an ore-dressing experiment station 
is to be located at Moscow, Idaho, and coopera- 
tive work carried on with the mining and 
metallurgical departments of the University 
of Idaho. In this work the problems met 
with in the treating of lead, silver, and zinc 
ores of the Coeur d’Alene type will receive 
special attention, as will the problems on ore 
dressing which may be encountered in other 
mining districts of the State. Mr. Thomas 
Varley, who for several years has been in 
charge of the ore-testing work for the Federal 
Mining Company in various parts of the 
United States and Mexico, and who has only 
recently entered the employ of the bureau, will 
have charge of the bureau’s work at Moscow, 
and will work in cooperation with the depart- 
ments of mining and metallurgy of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho. 

“As a part of the cooperative work which is 
to be undertaken in Idaho, a survey of the 
many mining districts throughout the State. 
of which there are over a hundred, will be 
undertaken during the coming spring and 
summer, in order to determine what metal- 
lurgical problems demand first consideration. 


COOPERATIVE WORK WITH THE OREGON BUREAU 
OF MINES AND GEOLOGY 


“The bureau has entered into a cooperative 
agreement with the Oregon Bureau of Mines 
and Geology, whereby it will assist that bureau 
in dealing with the problems which present 
themselves to the mining interests of that 
State. Prof. Will H. Coghill, professor of 
metallurgy at the Oregon State Agricultural 
College, will represent the bureau as consult- 
ing metallurgist in this cooperative work. 

“One of the first things that will be under- 
taken in connection with this work will be a 
grouping of the various kinds of ores which 
are typical of the various mining districts of 


the State, for the purpose of determining, as 
far as possible, the suitability of present-day 
metallurgical processes to the treatment of 
these ores, and especially as to whether or not 
those which have to be concentrated before 
shipment can be effectively and_ efficiently 
treated by the flotation process. 

“The station will also make an effort to be 
of value to the mines of southeastern Alaska 
and to these of Montana.” 


SHIELDS WATER POWER 
BILL DIES WITH CONGRESS 


Unable to compose differences of opinion 
upon at least three points which were re- 
garded as fundamental, the Senate and House 
conferees on the Shields water power bill 
were discharged. This action killed the Shields 
water power bill, as well as the bill which 
Representative Adamson sponsored in the 
House. 

In a brief statement Representative Adam- 
son, of Georgia, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
summed up the differences which the Senate 
and House conferees were unable to bridge 
in order to arrive at an agreement. He said: 

“There were three points of difference. 
First, the conferees of the Senate insisted on 
the classification of grantees. The House con- 
ferees insisted that any man who could raise 
the money might build a dam by complying 
with the provisions and terms of the law. 

“Second, the House insisted on the right of 
the Government to impose an arbitrary charge 
with the power of the Government to change 
that charge at stated periods without the con- 
sent of the grantee. The Senate conferees ob- 
jected to any charge in money, but maintained 
that the matter ought to be left to the States 
in which the dams might be located. 

“Third, the Senate conferees insisted that 
Congress grant consent in this act for the 
Secretary of War to pass on all applications 
without further action on the part of Con- 
gress. The House conferees insisted that Con- 
gress should pass on each separate proposition. 

“But for these three differences the con- 
ferees could easily have agreed. 

“There was much merit in both bills. Both 
bills contained complete regulatory provisions 
and both provided amnly for full protection 
of the public. But neither body would yield 
on the three propositions nor could any satis- 
factory compromise be reached. So, after 
five conference meetings, the matter was 
abandoned as hopeless.” 

The conferees on the part of the Senate 
were Senators Shields, Bankhead and Nelson, 
and the House conferees were Representa- 
tives Adamson, Sims and Esch. 

The Shields water power bill passed the 
Senate by over a 2 to 1 majority and its en- 
actment would have resulted in an impetus to 
industrial development in water power States 
on a scale now impossible without the utiliza- 
tion of the water power up to this time un- 
harnessed and going to waste. 
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SEVERAL SMALL NITRATE PLANTS ARE LIKELY 
TO PRECEDE LARGER STRUCTURE, IS BELIEF 


Interdepartmental Board Returns from Hearings as to Location of Government 
Plant—Impressed with Resources of South—George Otis Smith and 
Dr. Chas. L. Parsons Represent Mineral End of Investigation 


Hearings have been conducted in the places 
being considered as the possible site for the 
Federal nitrate plant. These hearings were 
before an inter-departmental board composed 
of the following: Secretaries of the Interior, 
Agriculture, and War; General Black, chief of 
the engineer corps of the army; George Otis 
Smith, director of the U. S. Geological Survey; 
Dr. Chas. L. Parsons, head of the division of 
mine technology of the Bureau of Mines; 
Colonel Keller, of the engineer corps; Colonel 
Wheeler, of the division of ordnance; Oscar C. 
Merrill, of the forest service, and J. C. Car- 
ruthers, of the nitrate experimerttal laboratory. 

Hearings were conducted at Columbia, S. C., 
Augusta, Ga., Atlanta, Birmingham, Tusca- 
loosa, Nashville, Louisville, and Wheeling, 
W. Va. In addition a day’s trip was made on 
the Tennessee River between Decatur and 
Florence, Ala. A visit was made to the phos- 
phate rock district near Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 
The board inspected the by-product coke 
ovens and the steel plants at Ensley, Ala., and 
the by-product plant at Holt, Ala., on the 
Black Warrior River. 

The new steam-electric plant at Beech Bot- 
tom near Wheeling, W. Va., also was visited. 

The mincral resources of the regions repre- 
sented at the hearings were presented fully by 
geologists and mining men. Hydro-electric 
data were presented by engineers. Each member 
of the board is thoroughly impressed with the 
richness of the States visited in those mineral 
resources essential to the establishment of a 
large and varied electro-chemical industry. 

A coal operator who spoke from the fullness of 
practical experience is said to have been the best 
witness who appeared during the entire trip. 

Secretary Lane expressed himself as being con- 
fident that this nitrate development is going 
to be in the South regardless of the particular site 
or sites which may be selected for the Govern- 
ment nitrate plant. 

It is believed by some in Washington that sev- 
eral small nitrate plants will be established 
first with the idea of developing from practical 
experience whether it is practicable to use one 
large plant or whether it will be best to have 
nitrates developed at a number of smaller 
plants. 

Dr. Parsons and Dr. Smith are in charge 
of the mineral portion of the investigation. 


Takes Over New Claims 


The Granite Gold Mining Company, of 
Alaska, has taken over four adjoining claims, 


which adds materially to the old company 
and probably insures its working for many 
years. 


NEW PLANT TO FURNISH 1,000 
TONS OF POTASH MONTHLY 


A most important addition to the potash sup- 
ply of the United States comes with the develop- 
ment of a new field of production at Searles 
Marsh, in the extreme northwest section of San 
Bernadardino County, California, not far from 
the famous Death Valley country. Secretary 
Franklin K. Lane, of the Department of the 
Interior, is in receipt of information announcing 
that a large modern potash plant has just been 
completed by the Pacific Coast Borax and the 
Solvay Process companies, and that operations 
will be begun about the first of the month. 

It is estimated that the output will be about 
1,000 tons per month of muriate of potash, 80 
per cent or better pure potash. A new process 
for the refinement oi ‘‘e raw product has been 
solved by the two . anies, and is reported to 
be most satisfactoril, successful. The new field 
is included in about 1,00 acres of patented land 
owned by the intere: ted concerns, so that there 
are no obstacles to th: conduct of operations once 
the machinery is started. Railroad facilities 
have been extended to the field and the owners 
announce that they are “absolutely confident” 
they will be turning out the tonnage stated. 

The operation of this new plant may be ex- 
pected to arouse wider interest in the develop- 
ment of such industry in this country. This 
product is mainly used for fertilizing purposes. 
Heretofore the main production came from 
Germany, but since the European War this 
supply has been cut off. Since the outbreak of 
hostilities, the price has risen from $40 to about 
$400 per ton. 


LIMESTONE BELT AS A VEIN 


A stratum of limestone through which a 
mineral streak containing ore bodies can be 
traced and with overlying and underlying beds 
of quartzite marking its limits and that can 
be followed on its bed through a network 
of openings from the apex to certain dis- 
puted ore bodies, is a vein within the mean- 
ing of the United States Statutes granting 
extralateral rights. 

Wall vs. United States Mining Company, 
232 Federal, 613, p. 615. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPERTS WELL 
KNOWN TO MINING MEN 


E. K. SOPER 
Metallurgist 


E. K. Soper, recently appointed consulting 
metallurgist of the Bureau of Mines, is a 
graduate of the geology and mining depart- 
ment of Stanford University. He took grad- 
uate study in economic geology at Cornell 
University and at the University of Minne- 
sota. He received the degree of M.A. at 
the University of Minnesota, where he also 
completed the work for the degree of Ph.D. 
Mr. Soper was for two years a member of the 
faculty of Cornell University. He served as 
instructor of economic geology. He was for 
four years a member of the faculty of the 
University of Minnesota, and was three years 
on the Minnesota geological survey. Mr. 
Soper served as a geologist for the American 
Smelting and Refining Company in Mexico. 

For the past two years Mr. Soper has been 
the head of the department of mining engi- 
neering of the University of Idaho. He is 
well known to mining men, as he has made 
numerous examinations of mines and mineral 
lands in California, Colorado, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Manitoba, Alberta and Idaho. He is a 


member of the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers and was Idaho's delegate to 
the 1916 convention of the American Mining 
Congress at Chicago. He is the author or 
joint author of several bulletins of the Minne- 
sota Geological Survey and of numerous 
articles in technical journals. 


Explosion Tests Made. 


In two explosion tests at the experimental 
mine, in which the mixture of coal dust and 
shale dust used was the same in each case, 
ignition was obtained when the dust was dis- 
tributed one-third on the cross shelves, one- 
third on the side shelves, and one-third on 
the floor; but was not obtained when all the 
cust was placed on the cross shelves and 
side shelves with none on the floor. The total 
loading in each case was two pounds of coal 
per foot of entry. 

In tests with coal from the “E” seam, 
Cambria County, Pa., a mixture of 60 per 
cent 20-mesh shale and 40 per cent 20-mesh 
coal, 10 per cent of which would pass through 
200-mesh, would not propagate an explosion 
started in a 40-foot zone of pulverized 
Pittsburgh coal dust, with no gas in the 
ventilating current; but would do so with 
1 per cent of gas in the air. A mixture 
of 60 per cent pulverized shale and 40 per 
cent pulverized coal propagated an explosion. 


SURVEY OF THE MINERAL 
RESOURCES OF EAST TO BE MADE 


A survey of the mineral resources of the 
Far East, including China and Siberia, will 
be undertaken this spring by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of the De- 
partment of Commerce. J. Morgan Clements, 
mining engineer and geologist of New York 
City, has been selected for the work and is 
preparing to leave for the Orient in a few 
weeks. 

The object of the survey is threefold. For 
the benefit of American capital, a thorough 
study of the undeveloped mineral resources of 
the various countries will be made. For the 
benefit of American manufacturers of mining 
machinery and equipment, a report will be 
made on mines and smelters now in operation 
and on opportunities for the sale of American 
outfits. For the benefit of American users of 
minerals from the Far East, a study will be 
made of the conditions which have in the past 
made it necessary to buy such minerals through 
middlemen in Europe. 

Before leaving for the Far East Mr. Clem- 
ents will visit American concerns that are in- 
terested in some way with the development of 
the mineral resources across the Pacific and 
get a definite idea of specific points that ought 
to be cleared up. 
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EARLY SESSION OF CONGRESS 
MAY SAVE EMBARRASSMENT 


By calling Congress in extra session the 
President relieved the directors of the United 
States Geological Survey and the Bureau of 
Mines of much anxiety with regard to the 
conduct of their work during the next fiscal 
year. The sundry civil bill, which carries the 
appropriations for these bureaus, failed to 
pass in the legislative tangle which charac- 
terized the closing of the recent session. In 
order to arrange their work for the coming 
fiscal year, it is necessary for directors of 
bureaus to know several months in advance 
the amounts of money which will be appro- 
priated. 

Even if prompt attention is given the sun- 
dry civil bill on the convenipg of Congress, 
considerable loss and inconvenience will be 
occasioned. This is particularly true with 
reference to the Alaskan work of the Survey. 
For climatic reasons it is necessary to have 
the geological parties in Alaska early in June. 
This makes it necessary to have the compli- 
cated arrangements for the season’s work 
ready in advance of that time. In order to 
get the best results, the money for the Alas- 
kan portion of the work, at least, should be 
known definitely the first of March. In the 
same manner other work of the Survey which 
requires preliminary planning is likely to 
suffer. The same applies to many of the ac- 
tivities of the Bureau of Mines. 

The failure of the army appropriation bill 
also has resulted in some uncertainty at the 
Survey due to the fact that it carried an 
appropriation of $200,0000 for topographic 
mapping. While the appropriation was made 
for the War Department, it was understood 


that the work was to be done by the topo- 
graphic branch of the Survey. 

One of the items in the sundry civil bill 
which had been relied upon to relieve a very 
annoying condition was that allowing pur- 
chases up to $50 to be made by members of 
the Survey staff without the formality of ad- 
vertising for bids. This regulation has been 
a very expensive one in many cases. Field 
parties of the Survey oftentimes would be 
delayed so as to allow the regulation as to 
advertising for bids to be complied with. In 
some cases a party having an aggregate 
pay roll of hundreds of dollars a day would 
be kept idle while bids were being secured 
on a $50 purchase, necessary to the continu- 
ance of the work. The carrying out of the 
regulation was particularly ludicrous in 
Alaska. Many times geological parties would 
have to post their advertisements and wait 
for the submission of bids in villages where 
no member of the community was able to 
read. The impracticability of this arrange- 
ment applying to small purchases was rec- 
ognized long ago in the War Department and 
army supplies up to $500 may be purchased 
in the open market when it is impracticable 
to advertise for bids. 


Du Ponts Buy New Factory. 

The DuPont Fabrikoid Company, with 
main offices at Wilmington, Del., has pur- 
chased the Marokene Company, of Elizabeth, 
N. J. The Marokene Company manufactures 
a material, similar to fabrikoid, which is 
used extensively by the automobile, carriage, 
and upholstery industries. 

R. B. Heyward, who has been assistant 
superintendent of the Fabrikoid Company’s 
Newburgh plant, will become superintendent 
of the Marokene plant at Elizabeth, N. J. No 
changes will be made to the present staff 
of employes. 

The purchaser will make thorough investi- 
gations in order to learn if any improve 
ments can be made to the produtt and, if 
possible, will better same, thus upholding 
the Du Pont standard. 

All the sales transactions of the Marokene 
Company will be under the direction of the 
Wilmington office, and the attention of J. K. 


Rodgers, sales manager of the Du Pont Fab 
rikoid Company. 


Intercollegiate Bureau Meets 


George S. Rice, chief mining engineer of 
the Bureau of Mines, represented Columbia 
University at a preliminary meeting of the 
Intercollegiate Intelligence Bureau. The ob 
ject of this organization is to prepare for the 
Government of the United States the names 
of American college students and alumni 
who would be willing to enter the service of 
the Government in time of expected or 
actual war. 
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INTERIOR BUILDING WHICH WILL BE THE NEW HOME OF THE GEOLOCICAL SURVEY 
AND THE BUREAU OF MINES 


NEW INTERIOR BUILDING 
TO BE OCCUPIED MAY 1 

On May 1, the 5,000 government clerks 
and officials under the direction of the De- 
partment of the Interior will move from the 
many scattered buildings throughout Wash- 
ington, to the department’s new home—the 
largest government building, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Capitol. 

This structure, which occupies two entire 
city squares and which costs Uncle Sam 
$2,000,000 without mechanical or office equip- 
ment, is surpassed in floor space by only one 
other building in the United States—the Wool- 
worth Building in New York City. But in 
contrast to the towering Woolworth Building, 
the new department building is only seven 
stories high. 

The practical completion of the building 
means several things. It marks another step 
in the Government policy of assembling all 
branches of individual departments under one 
great roof. It shifts the center of govern- 
mental activities in Washington. It is so 
large that the Geological Survey has been 
called upon to take its measurements in the 
same way that it would take the measurements 
of a mountain in the Rockies. The survey will 
weigh the building to a pound. The number 
of tons of terra cotta in it will be determined, 
as will be number of miles of water pipes and 
electric wires, the size of the panes of glass 


which all of its windows would make, and 
the length of time it would take a charwoman 
to wash all of the windows. 


FOUR MILES OF MAIN CORRIDORS 


This is the first time that any such com- 
putations of any large building have been 
made. It is estimated that if a newsboy should 
attempt to start at the top of the building and 
leave a newspaper at each of the one thousand 
rooms the news would be stale by the time he 
reached the main floor. If he were a fast 
walker he might complete the stunt in three 
and one-half hours. There are nearly four 
miles of main corridors alone. 

Although the structure is only seven stories 
in height, its floor space approximates 785,000 
square feet, an area larger than most truck 
farms near Boston. The terrazzo used in the 
entrances and corridors would have a four-acre 
plot of land If placed end on end the slate 
slabs used to trim the bases of the interior 
walls would extend twenty-seven miles. Nine 
million bricks are concealed behind the exterior 
walls of limestone. Incidentally, there are 
220,000 cubic feet of limestone. 


OUTLINE SQUARE 

The building is nearly square, each side 
being approximately four hundred feet long. 
Supporting the building are 7,500 tons of 
structural steel, a small amount considering 
the size of the building, but small because the 
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building is low and does not require the heavy 
steel girders which are absolutely necessary 
in towering skyscrapers. 

The huge structure will be delivered to the 
United States on or ahead of the time speci- 
fied in the contract. Although it has been the 
traditional procedure for the government con- 
tractor to secure an extension enabling him 
to complete a building a year or so after the 
time of delivery first indicated, and although 
the contractor in this case has been hampered 
by changes in the plans and other difficulties, 
he believes now that the building will be ready 
for occupancy by the middle of April. Be 
it important or otherwise, this is the first 
experience that the government has had with 
Washington’s negro labor. In all probability 
it will not be the last. 


HAMPERED IN MANY WAYS 


This pile of limestone, brick, steel, slate, 
marble, and glass has been erected on time in 
the face of difficulties other than those referred 
to previously. For instance, there has been 
the unprecedented freight congestion, resulting 
in actual embargoes for weeks, if not months, 
at a time. For two years there has been such 
a shortage of materials that many have been 
unable to fulfill their contracts. Some of the 
steel for the building was more than nine 
months behind time in reaching Washington. 
Added to this Washington has shared in the 
labor shortage general throughout the East. 
Twice the Government has held up the work 
while it contemplated or ordered changes in 
construction. But for all of this the building 
is 2.7 per cent in advance of the expected state 
of completion. 


LINES ARE HARMONIOUS 


Huge as the structure is, its architecture is 
in harmony with the general plan of the Mall, 
one of the beauty zones of the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. It forms with the Washington Monu- 
ment and the new Lincoln Memoriam a great 
triangle that dominates the western end of 
the park. It is believed that one effect of the 
structure upon the civic life of Washington 
will be the shifting of much of the retail busi- 
ness section of the city. The new building is 
a mile northwest of the departmental center 
of the city as it was a year or so ago. The 
Department of Commerce was the first to 
move west of the White House. It was fol- 
lowed by the Department of Labor, within a 
block of the new Interior building. Another 
great structure is being erected to house the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The State, 
War and Navy Departments are near by. The 
new executive center of Washington will con- 
tain all the governmental departments except 
Justice, Treasury, and Agriculture. 


Resources of Canada 


Arthur D. Little, Ltd., of Boston, has pub- 
lished a bulletin on the organization, plan 
and scope of the natural resources of Canada. 


COAL SHIPMENTS DECREASE 
NINE PER CENT IN FEBRUARY 


The following statement of carloads of 
bituminous coal that originated on fifty-eight 
railroads and of beehive coke on fourteen 
roads in February, 1917, was compiled by C. E. 
Lesher from reports received by the Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior, by noon, 
March 15, 1917. Comparative figures based on 
reports for February, 1917. 


February, January, February, 
1917 1917 1916 

Number of work- 

ing days...... 23 26 24 
Carloads of bit- 
uminous 
coal, Penn- 
sylvania (13 

148,290 179,974 183,695 
West Virginia, 
Virginia, 


Maryland 

and Ohio (10 

164,062 199,610 185,501 
Tllinois and 

Indiana + (16 

144.522 164,179 148771 


Kentucky and 

Alabama (6 

38, 785 42, 698 33, 387 
Iowa, Texas, 

Colorado, and 

Utah, and 

Sou t h- 

western 

States (13 

roads)....... 45,557 53, 655 46, 080 


58 roads... 541,216 640,116 597,434 
Carloads of bee- 
hive coke (14 

roads)....... 58, 450 72,110 73, 124 


The decrease in shipments of bituminous coal 
in February, 1917, compared with January, 1917, 
was 15.5 per cent, and compared with February, 
1916, was 9.4 per cent. The average number of 
cars of coal per working day was 23,531 in 
February, 1917, against 24,620 in January, 
1917, and 24,893 in February, 1916. The ship- 
ments in February were less than in January, 
which was to be expected because of the fewer 
working days. These statistics indicate that, 
except in Kentucky and Alabama, the daily 
rate of production was lower in February than 
in January, 1917, and considerably less than in 
February, 1916. The average daily loading on 
twenty-three roads in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, and Ohio was 7 
per cent less in February than in January, 1917, 
and on thirteen roads west of the Mississippi 
was 19 per cent less. 

The shipments of beehive coke in February, 
1917, showed a decrease of 18.9 per cent com- 
pared with January, 1917, and a decrease of 20.1 
per cent compared with February, 1916. 
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LOW ACCIDENT RECORD DURING 1916 CALLS 
FORTH MUCH FAVORABLE COMMENT 


Striking Evidence of Value of Work of Bureau of Mines, Says St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat—Lives of Toilers Worth Hundred Times Cost of Safety, 
Declares Boston Post—Other Comment 


The year 1916 was marked by the largest 
roduction in the history of coal mining in the 
nited States, with 597,000,000 tons taken from 
the earth, by an army of three-quarters of a 
million toilers. The number of men killed 
was 2,225, which is forty-four less than in 1915, 
229 less than in 1914, and 560 less than in 1913. 

The death rate for each 1,000 men employed, 
3.03, is the lowest in the last eighteen years, at 
which time about half as many men were em- 
ployed. There were 269,000 tons of coal mined 
for each life lost, which is the greatest tonnage 
per fatality in the history of the United States. 
The increase in tonnage for each life lost is nearly 
35,000 tons over the year 1915. A. H. Fay, 
statistician of the Bureau of Mines, has collected 
some newspaper comment on this subject of 
which some is reproduced herewith. . 

In commenting on the lowering of the fatality 
rate at coal mines and the establishment of the 
Bureau of Mines, the St. Louis, (Mo.) Globe 
Democrat, February 20, says that: 


It was during the latter part of President Roosevelt's 
administration that an earnest Government inquiry into 
the alarming frequency and abnormal fatalities of Ameri- 
can coal mine explosions was undertaken. Experts from 
Europe accompanied the late Dr. Joseph A. Holmes in a 
tour of American coal mining fields, where conditions were 
studied. As a result of their observations and subse- 
quent scientific inquiry, the Bureau of Mines, established 
during the Taft administration, has waged a campaign 
of education in practically every mining district. Mine 
rescue stations have been established and mine rescue 
cars maintained. Miners have been trained in rescue work. 
By the most cordial cooperation of State and national 
authorities, the mining laws of many States have been 
improved, looking to the avoidance of accidents. These 
have fallen short of perfection, for the problem is intricate 
differing in various mines and in various seasons in the 
same mines. The movement suffered an ironical blow 
early in its history when a “model mine” was wrecked 
by a disastrous explosion. 

But the improvement in conditions has been steady, even 
though the statistics did not always reveal it. One large 
explosion, involving hundreds of men, would conceal the 
improvement in a multitude of smaller mines. The 1916 
record, consequently, has an element of luck in it, but 
it is gratifying that the public has such striking evidence of 
the value of the bureau’s work. There is nothing the 
Government cannot afford to do to make it safer for the 
— who go down into the bowels of the earth to mine our 
uel. 


MINERS’ LIVES PRESERVED BY SAFETY-FIRST 
RULE 


_ The conservation of life and limb in a great 
industry so that the individual may be spared 
for future service in contributing his share 
towards the nation’s progress is of vital import- 
ance. In this connection the Grass Valley 
and Nevada City (Cal.) Union, remarks that: 
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Coal mining throughout the United States has been 
made much safer by the life-conserving cautional measures 
instituted by the National Government's Bureau of Mines. 
To the late Dr. Holmes, belongs most of the credit for 
instituting this era of greater safety in mining operations. 
This is a humane work that should be expanded until it 
provides the utmost _—- safety for all men who work 
in mines. By scientific devices and by rigid care, this nat- 
urally hazardous occupation may be made less dangerous 
to life and limb. Those who toil beneath the earth should 
have thrown around them every possible safe-guard. It 
is gratifying that so much progress has been made, in the 
coal-producing regions, in conserving miners’ lives. 


In commenting on the changed conditions in 
the coal mines, and the introduction of modern 
appliances, the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin, 
February 20, 1917, makes the following remarks: 


_ The introduction of electric and compressed air mach- 
inery in the coal mines, with the consequent elimination of 
many of the more common causes of explosions, has cut 
down the casualty list. The safety propaganda instituted 
by the Federal Bureau of Mines, and the cooperation of 
many of the most progressive mine owners and operators 
have also had excellent results. Moreover, the difference 
in classes of labor employed—in recent years—in the anthra- 
cite and bituminous fields has also served to reduce the 
number of fatal accidents. Fewer ignorant men are now 
permitted to go underground to endanger their own lives 
and the lives of others. 

Mining is destined to be made safer still, but it will always 
rank as the most perilous of callings and one whose nature 
is such as invariably to enlist sympathy for those who are 
engaged in it. 


The above statement may be supplemented, as 
regards the miner’s responsibility, by the fol- 
lowing statement from the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Record, February 24, 1917: 


So far as this State (Pennsylvania) is concerned, it 
must be evident to all whose memories carry them back 
some years that serious disasters in the coal regions, both 
anthracite and bituminous, are much less numerous than 
they formerly were. Fatal accidents to individuals, too 
often due to the miners’ own carelessness, are unfortunately 
still common, and will probably continue so for many years. 
Only a steady uplift in intelligence and prudence can save 
the men from taking needless risks. 


INFLUENCE OF BUREAU’S WORK EXTENDS 
BEYOND MINING CENTERS 


That the results of the work of the Bureau of 
Mines is being felt in manufacturing centers, 
far removed from the coal fields, is evidenced 
by the Boston (Mass.) Post, February 27, 1917, 
in which it says: 


The recent report for 1916 of the director of the Federa 
Bureau of Mines gives satisfaction to all who have a 
feeling of sympathy for the man who toils underground. 
His work is arduous enough without having attached to 
it the ever present danger of disaster. That mines are 
steadily improving is now apparent. , 

We are gradually coming to see that anything that con- 
serves the lives of our toilers of any kind is worth a hun- 
dred times what it can possibly cost. The work of the 
Bureau of Mines is a standing case in point. Yet there 
are occasionally found people who would like to abolish it 
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The work of the Bureau is recognized by the 
Fall River (Mass.) Globe, of March 1, 1917, 
in the following language: 


That gratifying progress is being made in lowering the 
number of fatalities among miners in the United States is 
indicated by the recent report of the director of the Federal 
Bureau of Mines. 


SAFETY FIRST PAYS 


The Crafton (W. Va.) Sentinel, March 1, 1917, 
from the Pittsburgh, (Pa.) Gazette-Times, 
February 20, 1917, in commenting on the reduc- 
tion of fatal accidents at coal mines says: 


Any way you look at it, “safety first’’ pays. It may be 
sordid and brutal to value human life by the dollar stand- 
ard but since it is the language of our currency that the 
people understand best, we are compelled to resort to it 
considering the fruits of the safety movement as disclosed 
by a statement of the United States Bureau of Mines 
covering operations in 1916. Last year was the most 
prosperous in the history of coal mining in this country. 
More men were employed and the output of coal was 
greater than ever before, yet the lose of lives in the mines 
was less than for any other year i: na decac de. 

It is evident that the ‘safety first’? movement is one 
of the greatest of the national assets. It must be not 
only fostered but extended. It means not only money to 
millions, which is perhaps the least valuable of its fruits; 
it means health and happiness for countless persons to whom 
they have been denied, the integrity of families and the 
reduction of poverty and dependence. It can be intro- 
duced in every industry with results equally as great as 
have attended its intelligent application to coal mining. 


Thus it is seen that the public is beginning to 
realize that it pays to be careful, for it is the 
public that must eventually bear the burden 
in the loss of useful citizens and increased ex- 
pense in caring for the injured and their families. 
The Scranton (Pa.) Times, February 24, 1917, 
comments on this phase of mine accidents as 
follows: 


The country will be happy to know of the advance of 
life-saving in our mines. This effort is going to be stimu- 
lated, too, by compensation acts for one thing. Under 
such legislation an injury that in the old days was — 
lected is treated, reducing the hazard of fatal issues 
Greater safeguards are established to prevent fatalities. 
Why? For two reasons. One is that the idea of social 
justice, which is plain humanity, is gripping the mine 
owners more intensively. The other reason is, because 
its pays. It costs compensation if a man is injured. The 
industry is made to bear it if a man is hurt or killed. His 
family must be taken care of at the expense of the indus- 
try. So, there is hope that between an expanding humanity 
and humane legislation the frightful toll of the mines 
in human life will with every year show fewer deaths, 
fewer injured and fewer wives widowed and children 
orphaned. 


SAFETY FIRST SUCCEEDS 


The Salt Lake City Herald, February 26, 
1917, recognizes that the efforts to safeguard the 
miners are not futile for it states: 


While the safety-first propaganda is of comparative 
recent origin, it has progressed sufficiently to rebuke the 
criticisms of the cynical who questioned the possibility 
of the application of mere psychology to a material con- 
dition. The great industrial armies of America have 
adopted the slogan and proved its worth to their entire 
satisfaction. A recent government report with reference 
to coal mining clearly demonstrates what safety-first means 
to many thousands of workingmen. 

Promoters of the safety-first movement may properly 
regard this report as evidencing the success of their efforts 
and justifying their enthusiasm. In the public generally 
this showing should create a powerful demand that the 
movement be extended to those industries which have 
hitherto held aloof. The striking improvement in con- 
ditions renders it manifest that even better results can be 
obtained, and that the development of the maximum 
of benefit from safety-first rules must be vigorously sought . 


This trend of thought is also shown in a state- 
ment from the Mahoney City (Pa.) American, 


under date of February 27, 1917, which is as 
follows: 

There has never been any reason to doubt that safety- 
first as a slogan for the great ustrial armies of America, 
would quickly prove its great worth in prot ecting the lives 
of employes. These figures are not only convincing as to 
the effectiveness of safety-first regulations in coal mining, 
but must be regarded as a yo demand for further 
development. 


The Dubois (Pa.) Express, February 23, 1917, 
in speaking of the reduction of coal mines 
fatalities in 1916, says: 

The ‘Safety first'’ mo 
the industry of mining produced encouraging results during 
the past year. This showing of the conservation of the 
life and limb of employes is a ituated by the increase in 
the number of men engaged in that hazardous work, as well 
as in the appreciable increase in the toanage of coal mined 
over the previous year. The safety methods insisted 
upon by the Bureau of Mines will lead to a still greater 
reduction in the percentage of accidents. 


From the coal fields of Alabama comes a 
statement through the Birmingham Age-Herald, 
February 20, 1917, as follows: 


Of all the statistical data compiled for the year 1916, the 
record issuing from the Bureau of Mines of the United 
States Interior Department is especial'y notable in view 
of the fact that the figures show a large decrease in fatal 
accidents, Fewer men lost their lives in the coal mines of 
this country last year than ia aay year, in the past ten 
notwithstanding the fact that the output was greater than 
ever before. 

The late J. A. Holmes, who, as director of the Bureau 
of Mines, had worked with scientific knowledge and charac- 
teristic earnestness to minimize disasters from gas explo- 
sioas, would have been exultaat over the government re- 
port, because it is the best, relatively speaking, ever pre- 
sented. Dr. Holmes was hopeful that the day would 
come when casualties would be greatly reduced, but he 
probably never dreamed that the number would be so few 
as last year. 


What has been accomplished so far is due to the 
friendly cooperative spirit that exists between the 
State mine inspectors, the mine operators, the 
miners and the Bureau of Mines. The results 
attained give the Bureau much encouragement 
to renewed and more vigorous effort in the con- 
servation of the human resources of the country. 


1ent in its application to 


ALUMINUM BEING USED 
WIDELY IN GERMANY 


Interesting facts with regard to the de 
velopment of the mineral resources of Ger- 
many since the war were presented to the 
members of the staff of the Bureau of Mines 
in an informal address last month by Prof. 
A. E. Taylor, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Professor Taylor discussed in detail 
the substitutes which had been found for 
copper. He declared that aluminum has come 
into very wide use in Germany, and it is 
Professor Taylor’s belief that important dis- 
coveries of means for the recovery of this 
metal have been made by Germany since the 
outbreak of the war. Another matter which 
impressed Professor Taylor while in Ger- 
many was the fact that great quantities of 
iron railroad ties were in evidence every- 
where. That production is far in excess of 
actual needs was very clear. This heavy pro- 
duction of iron, Professor Taylor believes, 
was due to the necessity of reducing it in 
order to get the phosphorus content of the 
ore. 
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PROSPECTOR STILL ESSENTIAL TO PROSPERITY 
OF INDUSTRY, NORTHWEST OPERATORS HOLD 


He Should Be Supported Financially, It is Agreed, and Should be Considered in 
Enactment of all Legislation—Northwest Mining Association has 
Highly Successful Meeting ~ 


The annual session of the Northwest Mining 
Association held at Spokane, February 19-25, 
was a pronounced success. The membership 
includes the States of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana, and British Columbia. 

Registration showed over 600 present, and 
on the afternoons of February 21, 22 and 23 
sectional meetings of the A. I. E. E,, A. I. C. 
E. and A. I. M. E. were held in conjunction 
with the association session. 

The earlier part of the week was given over 
to receptions by the various organizations, 
examination of the exhibits, an informal dance 
and the work of the committee on resolutions. 

On Wednesday afternoon the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company gave a fasci- 
nating moving-picture exhibit on the building 
of the Trans-Continental Telephone Line, and 
in the evening, Mr. F. W. Isham showed some 
very interesting slides of Alaskan mining, fol- 
lowed by a paper on the “Manufacture and 
Uses of Pure Iron.” 

Thursday was “Prospectors’ Day,” and the 
principal feature was an address by Prof. Ar- 
thur Lakes, formerly of the University of 
Colorado, now consulting geologist at Nelson, 
B. C., on “Fissure Veins.” 

In the general discussion which followed, 
the réle of the prospector was clearly indi- 
cated and great emphasis was placed on the 
necessity for supporting the prospector not 
only financially but by the avoidance of ad- 
verse legislation, which can only hamper the 
mining industry and seriously handicap the 
hardy pioneers to whom, however, all mining 
interest is indebted most deeply. 

It was at this meeting that prospectors’ 
heaven was defined as “Lake Superior for a 
reservoir, the Mississippi River for a sluice 
box, Pike’s Peak for a dump, and railroad 
scales for clean- -up.’ 

Closely affiliated with the development of 
new districts is the construction of proper 
roads, which was discussed in the papers on 
“Cement and Concrete” in the afternoon. 

Thursday evening was the annual banquet, 
at which Dr. Henry Mace Payne, of New 
York, was asked to preside as toastmaster in 
recognition of the American Mining Congress, 
of which he was special representative. Among 
the prominent speakers at the banquet were 
Dr. Dorsey A. Lyon, of the Bureau of Mines; 
Prof. Francis A. Thomson, of Pullman, Wash., 
and Mr. E. Jacobs, of Victoria, B. C., secretary 
of the western branch of the Canadian Min- 
ing Institute. 

Friday morning was devoted to a visit at 
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the Spokane Stock Exchange, and the aifter- 
noon to a discussion of “Ore Treatment” and 
a “Progress Report on the Construction of 
the Bunker Hill Smelter.” This plant is of 
special interest to the Northwest because it is 
an independent smelter prepared to do com- 
mercial work for individual operators in any 
quantity, large or small. 

Friday evening Dr. Payne gave a stereopti- 
con lecture on “Mining in the Arctic,” which 
was followed by a smoker and cabaret ten- 
dered the visitors by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Spokane. 

The Friday noon luncheon at “Ye Silver 
“Grille” was the courtesy of the Business 
Men’s Club. 

The following 
during the session: 

1. Commending the work of the Washing- 
ton State Geological Survey and urging a 
complete topographical survey of the State 
in units. 

2. Recommending a reduction in the royalty 
charged by the State on mineral leases of 
State land and a change from 5 per cent on 
gross to 4 per cent on net smelter returns. 

3. Recommending the appointment of a 
committee of three by the president of the 
association to investigate the possibility of 
an independent smelter and refinery near 
Spokane. 

4. Appointing a committee of three to se- 
cure an ore-testing plant in or near Spokane. 

5. Urging the Bureau of Mines to make 
Moscow, Idaho, a full station. 

The exhibits of mining machinery, safety 
appliances, rescue equipment and_ technical 
literature were worthy of a national conven- 
tion. Nearly every prospector and operator 
present sent samples of his ore, all of which 
were carefully labeled and advantageously ex- 
hibited by the committee in charge. Probably 
a more comprehensive display of the developed 
mineral resources of the Northwest has never 
been made. 

The credit for this is due to the Hon. Gra- 
ham B. Dennis, president of the association, 
who is also well known to many members of 
the American Mining Congress. 

The arrangements for the convention were 
under the direction of Mr. F. C. Bailey, the 
secretary, and his able assistant, Mr. L. K 
Armstrong. These gentlemen are indefatiga- 
ble workers and it has been through their 
efforts and those of President Dennis that the 
association now has permanent headquarters 
at the Spokane Hotel. 


resolutions were adopted 
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The weekly luncheon and social half hour 
are regular features throughout the year, and 
at these times Mr. F. A. Ross and Judge 
Charles A. Gram are potent factors. 

Evéry year a summer excursion is made to 
the nearer mining camps under the leadership 
of Secretary Bailey, who is a living exponent 
of the “get-together” idea. 

Among the prominent members is Mr. Sid- 
ney Norman, editor of the Northwest Mining 
Truth. It is safe to say that no mining man 
ever visited Spokane and met Mr. Norman 
and went away without a warm feeling for 
the hospitality of the State, a clearer idea of 
the immeasurable resources of the great North- 
west and-an increased sense of personal re- 
sponsibility to maintain the welfare of the 
mining industry. As a champion of the pros- 
pector and miner, and an aggressive, forceful 
editorial writer, Mr. Norman has few peers. 

An unfortunate event was the fact that the 
State Legislature is now in session and no 
prominent State officials could be present. An 
attempt was made to change the date of the 
session of the Mining Association, but this 
met with disfavor on the part of the many 
prospectors who desired to finish their annual 
assessment work. 

Under a discussion as to what will be the 
condition of the mining industry after the 
war, it was generally conceded that the opera- 
tors of low-grade properties should “make 
hay while the sun shines,” for after the war is 
over iron, steel, copper and gold will remain 
relatively stationary during the reconstruction 
period; lead will do fairly well, but zinc and 
other metals will go down, so that now is the 
time for the operator to reduce his operating 
cost and to develop the most economical 
method of handling his ores. 


MINE SAFETY REGULATIONS 
ARE PRAISED BY R. J. IRELAND 


That the rules and regulations of the 
Bureau of Mines, looking to preparedness for 
emergency in case of accidents, are of great 
practical value is indicated in the following 
letter from R. J. Ire!and, the president of the 
Owl Creek Coal Company. The letter is ad- 
dressed to the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, and reads: 

“I am just in receipt of a complete report 
from Mr. Barnard, relative to the condition 
of the mine after our recent fire, and am glad 
to note thereby that the amount of damage, 
outside of our loss in tonnage. is not great. 

“Mr. Barnard is very profuse in his de- 
scription of our preparedness for such an 
emergency, as prescribed by the rules and 
regulations of your department. In fact, 
to use his words, ‘They are chiefly responsi- 
ble for saving the property, or at least saving 
thousands of dollars, and, no doubt, several 
lives.’ His report shows not a single person 
was even scratched, for which I am per- 
sonally more than thankful, and feel that 
the Bureau of Mines should take full credit 


for its foresight in prescribing such safety 
regulations.” 


B. F. MILLARD EXPRESSES 
VIEWS AS TO ARBITRATION 


B. F. Millard, the well-known Alaskan mine 
operator, in a recent letter to the Mining 
Congess, says: 

“I most heartily agree with your taking 
up the matter in Congress and in every State 
in the Union of the matter covering strikes 
and lockouts. I have always contended that 
if all parties interested in the labor question 
exhibited a desire to be fair that all diffi- 
culties could be adjusted and settled by ar- 
bitration. 

“I have employed labor for thirty years, 
sometimes having as high as 500 men under 
my charge. I never have had a strike or a 
lockout—not only that, I have been on both 
sides of the question—for many years I 
labored for others; in those days, however, 
a strike was never thought of, the employer 
hired and discharged men to suit his own 
convenience and always paid just as little 
wages as possible. After becoming foreman 
for a large lumber company I have hired for 
them hundreds of men at from $14 to $20 per 
month and board and worked them from 
twelve to thirteen hours a day. 

“Those days have passed, and labor and 
capital are getting closer together. Brute 
force is no longer the slogan. Foremen are 
not hired because they are pugilists. Labor 
is coming into its own. Capitalists have re-- 
ceived a great jolt, and have come to the 
conclusion that it is better to feed and house 
men well and comfortably, and treat them 
as human beings. The only question is the 
wage. Capital and labor differ upon this ques- 
tion, and always will. We will always have 
great corporations and poverty, and right 
at this point is where arbitration will come 
in. All fair-minded men should be willing to 
leave their affairs, or rather disputes, to a 
competent body of disinterested men, and 
should be willing to abide by their decision. 

“The disputants are not the only ones in- 
terested or injured by strikes and lockouts, 
but it carries to the great body of American 
citizens not directly interested in the dis- 
putes, and some means ought to be provided 
whereby both parties to a dispute should be 
held up until their grievances could be passed 
upon by an intelligent body of disinterested 
citizens, and sooner or later it must come to 
that. Do all you can to assist in passing an 
arbitration law that would have a tendency 
to give full justice to both capital and labor 
and the great body of onlookers. You can 
draw on me for any assistance that it is in 
my power to give.” 


Idaho Report Published 


The eighteenth annual report on the mining 
industry of Idaho, which covers 1916, has 
been printed. It is from the pen of Robert 
M. Bell, the State Inspector of Mines. 
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DEDICATION OF BUREAU OF MINES PITTSBURGH 
BUILDING TO BE MADE NOTABLE OCCASION 


Greatest Research Laboratory Under Control of Any Government Being Completed 
at a Cost of $1,000,000—Five Engineering Societies to Hold 
Annual Meeting during Dedication 


Largely through the efforts of the late la- 
mented Dr. Joseph A. Holmes, the first 
director of the bureau, the Bureau of Mines 
has nearing completion in Pittsburgh a mod- 
ern research laboratory involving a cost of 
about $1,000,000. The buildings which consti- 
tute this complete plant will prove a graceful 
addition to the already notable group oi 
buildings in that district. This plant will be, 
in its way, one of the greatest laboratories 
under Government control in any country in 
the world. 

The name which the Bureau of Mines bears 
does not adequately express the far-reaching 
duties called for by the organic act creating 
it or the many ramifications of the mining 
and allied industries. Some people believe 
that the bureau deals only with the safety 
side of mining. It is perhaps true that the 
larger part of the work is devoted to mining 
and that our efforts toward saving human 
life in the mines of the country constitute its 
most spectacular work. This part of the work 
alone, Director Manning feels, justified the 
creation of the bureau, as each year sees a 
decrease in the number of miners killed and 
injured. The bureau is partly responsible for 
those conditions, and freely gives credit to the 
many cooperating agencies, such as the opera- 
tors themselves, the State mine inspectors 
and the miners. 

Entirely outside of the work in mining, the 
bureau is doing an important work, in which 
mechanical engineers are interested, in its 
study of fuels and the means whereby 
they can be more efficiently used. As long as 
fuels were very cheap and it was not neces- 
sary to seriously consider efficient practices, 
no very deep study of the subject of either 
fuels or combustion was needed, and cut-and- 
try methods were sufficient for commercial 
results; but with the need for increased econ- 
omy and the conservation of rapidly disap- 
pearing types of fuel, together with the rapid 
introduction of special methods of utilizing 
fuels, such as by means of gas producers, sur- 
face combustion, powdered fuel, and liquid 
fuels in internal-combustion engines, the en- 
gineer requires a more careful explanation of 
the phenomena of combustion and a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the characteristics of avail- 
able fuels. This work is being carried on in 
a systematic manner by the bureau, and the 
results already obtained show that it promises 
to be a study of important interest to all 
mechanical engineers and all users of fuel. 
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These investigations into this science of com- 
bustion are of value not only to mechanical 
engineers but to every user of fuel in the 
country, and especially to manufacturers who 
have large power plants and burn great 
amounts of coal in a year’s time. 

There is at present a renewed interest in 
the subject of heat transmission from the high 
temperature gases produced by combustion 
through metallic plates into fluids. Here again 
the art has needed a clearer conception of the 
mechanism of heat transfer and the constants 
and formule that are necessary to put the 
design of heat transmitting devices on a ra- 
tional basis. In this work the mechanical en- 
gineers of the country are greatly interested. 

The work of the bureau is also of much 
interest to electrical engineers because the 
bureau is engaged in certain unusual electrical 
engineering researches in a field in which 
many electrical engineers are working, for 
which many more are making apparatus, and 
to which all electrical engineers could be help- 
ful if they would study its needs. The last 
reason is, after all, the most forceful, for this 
is a day in which “service” is a word to con- 
jure with. Electrical engineers should be in- 
terested in the bureau’s work because the 
mining industry needs their ideas and their 
consideration of its electrical problems. 

The bureau’s researches are of a kind that 
a large proportion of electrical engineers have 
no time to undertake or equipment to carry 
on. The purpose of the researches, is to aid 
and foster the development of better and safer 
electrical mine equipment, and this often leads 
to profitable activities on the part of the elec- 
trical engineer. 

The manufacturers of electrical equipment 
are also interested in the electrical work of the 
bureau because the bureau can assist them in 
developing their apparatus along safe lines 
and because the bureau offers to issue formal 
approval with the bureau’s specifications. Nu- 
merous manufacturers have materially im- 
proved the character of their apparatus by 
working in cooperation with the bureau, and 
at the present time the bureau has the co- 
operation of manufacturers of electric lamp 
bulbs, portable electric mine lamps, dry battery 
flash lamps, electric motors, storage batteries, 
electric wires and cables, electric switches, mo- 
tors, headlights, storage battery locomotives 
and mining machines. 

Electrical engineers of public service com- 
panies should be interested in the work of the 
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bureau because they are seeking to supply 
power for the operation: of electrical mining 
machinery, and the bureau, in cooperation with 
the electrical engineers of coal companies, has 
prepared a set of rules that bear upon the in- 
stallation and use of electrical equipment to 
which and through which the public service 
companies are seeking to supply power. 

The petroleum investigations are large and 
important and of interest to all oil and gas 
men, pointing out, as they do, better methods 
for drilling oil wells, the stoppage of the waste 
of natural gas and oil, and even new processes 
for obtaining larger quantities of gasoline from 
the crude oil. 

Every manufacturer of iron and steel in the 
country is interested in the work of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, also every metallurgist and 
every owner of a metal mine. The bureau has 
already made a careful investigation of the 
titaniferous iron ores of the United States, 
their composition and economic value. It has 
also issued a report on the manufacture and 
uses of alloy steels, a general statement on the 
composition and heat treatment of various 
steels, and their use for special purposes. 

It has but recently completed ‘an investiga- 
tion of molybdenum, used as an alloy in hard- 
ening steel, and has shown how a profitable 
industry may be created in the United States 
through the development of American ores. 

The bureau is also interested in the safety of 
the workmen in the iron and steel mills and 
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has issued reports on health conservation at 
steel mills, discussing the need of medical su- 
pervision of employes, the construction of 
buildings, and standards of sanitation, and on 
safe practice at blast furnaces, being a study 
of the causes of accidents and methods for 
their prevention. In this way the iron and 
steel interests have considerable to do with 
the Bureau of Mines. 

The bureau’s work aims to be of assistance 
to every municipality interested in the abate- 
ment of the smoke nuisance and the bureau 
has issued reports showing the proper manner 
in which to burn coal in order to avoid smoke 
and also the necessary legislative way in which 
to control this evil. It is needless to say that 
there is a large public interest in this work. 

The bureau’s activities also extend to the 
quarry interests of the country, the bureau 
having recently completed an investigation on 
the technology of marble quarrying which 
summarizes efficient and economical methods 
of quarrying and preparing marble and de- 
scribes special and improved machinery and 
equipment. This is but one of a number of 
reports to be issued in behalf of the quarry 
industry. 

The bureau’s work also extends to the manu- 
facturers of chinaware and ceramic engineers. 
In a report soon to be published by the bureau 
it will be shown that the practically unused 
china clays of Georgia can be blended in ‘such 
a manner as to make this chinaware equal to 
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that which comes from European countries. 
This may mean the independence of the United 
States of a foreign source of supply of china 
clay and the development of a considerable in- 
dustry in this country. 

Metallurgists and others interested in the 
development of the electric furnace are in 
close touch with the work of the bureau. A 
number of investigations along this line have 
already been completed and reports issued on 
electric furnaces for making iron and steel, 
the electrical furnace in metallurgical work, 
and the smelting of copper ores in the electric 
furnace. 

These are but a few of the main activities 
of the Bureau of Mines, and show conclusively 
the large clientele of technical and engineering 
men and manufacturers who are directly inter- 
ested in its work. Some part of the work of 
this bureau touches every technical and scien- 
tific man and every engineer in the country. 
Mr. Manning thus sketches this work briefly to 
show that upon the dedication of the new 
plant of the bureau at Pittsburgh there is 
occasion for a great gathering of manufactur- 
ers and technical and scientific men of the 
country. He points out that there are 25,000 
men who are members of the five great engi- 
neering and chemical societies, such as the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, the 
Mechanical Engineers, the Civil Engineers, 
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the Electrical Engineers and the American 
Chemical Society, and there are fully as many 
men connected with subsidiary societies, all 
representing the professional end of the indus- 
tries, and holds therefore that there is a 
widespread interest in the work that the bu- 
reau intends to do in its new laboratories in 
Pittsburgh. 

Since the beginning of the great European 
war there has been considerable amazement 
expressed at the technical and engineering 
efficiency of some of the nations and the lack 
of this in other nations. It has resulted in a 
great awakening in those countries that were 
behind in engineering; and the indications 
now are that each of these countries, at the 
close of the war, will begin a new era of 
scientific and engineering development, espe- 
cially in its relation to the industries. This 
will mean a closer and a stronger competi- 
tion with all of the European countries than 
ever known before. Mr. Manning says he is 
happy to state that the United States is not to 
be behind in this movement, as evidenced by 
the National Research Council recently formed 
in New York, which is to cooperate with the 
Federal Government in any endeavor in which 
industry can be benefited. This is also the 
purpose of the Bureau of Mines in its own 
sphere. 

It has been Mr. Manning’s thought that, at 
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the dedication of the new buildings, October 
5, 6 and 7, it will be opportune for a great 
national rally of the scientific and technical 
men of the country, emphasizing in every way 
the important place science has now attained 
in aiding the industries of the country. “It is 
a movement,” he says, “which should be fos 
tered very carefully, for some of the indus- 
tries cling to the thumb-rule methods, which 
are wasteful and make competition difficult. 
We have already awakened to the fact that 
the cream of the natural resources of the coun- 
try has been skimmed, and that we are now 
face to face with problems in which science 
will figure more and more if we are to be a 
prosperous and successful country in the 
future. 

“The business men of Pittsburgh have a 
great opportunity before them to show the en- 
tire country, if not the entire world, that we 
are abreast of the movement to link science 
with the industries. My idea would be to 
have every society in any way in touch with 
the Bureau of Mines either hold its annual 
convention in Pittsburgh or be otherwise offi- 
cially represented at the dedication of the new 
buildings, allowing the delegates to visit the 
various laboratories, the bureau keeping open 
house during the entire week. It is further 
planned that there shall be a national mine 
rescue and first-aid contest in which teams 
from mining companies throughout the coun- 
try will participate.” 

In 1911, when the bureau was just finding 
itself, there was a similar demonstration in 
Pittsburgh, at which 20,000 miners were pres- 
ent. The bureau will take charge of this part 
of the dedication, and will see that the teams 
from the mining companies are here and will 
ask aid of the operators in excusing as many 
men as possible. There also will be demon- 
strations at the experimental mine of the bu- 
reau at Bruceton, Pa., in which miners would 
be shown the explosibility of coal dust with- 
out the presence of gas. This feature is gen- 
erally accepted by the mining men of the 
country, but would prove a spectacular addi- 
tion to the program, as there would be Actual 
dust explosions at the mine. 

Mr. Manning has no doubt that, altogether, 
this will be one of the greatest gatherings of 
men influential in the work of the country that 
Pittsburgh has ever entertained, and that the 
lessons will go out to the entire world as to 
what the United States is doing in mobilizing 
science in behalf of industry. 


SENATOR JONES HONOR 
GUEST AT LUNCHEON 


A luncheon was given by the Department 
of the Interior Lunch Club, March 7, to 
Senator A. A. Jones, of New Mexico, who 
resigned the office of First Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior last spring to accept a 
senatorial nomination from his State. The 
department mess room in the Bureau of 


Mines Building was decorated with flags and 
flowers. 

Secretary Lane paid an eloquent tribute to 
the breadth, power, sincerity and stalwart 
manhood of his former chief assistant, and 
sketched the great opportunity before him 
in the Senate during the next six years. No 
period of American history, he said, was so 
charged with virility, solemn duty and great 
opportunity as that which we are now enter- 
ing. Even the period of nation-forming, fol- 
lowing the Revolution, was not so pregnant 
with possibility as this era, in which, follow- 
ing upon fifty years of immense commercial 
activity, of strength-gathering, we are now 
emerging in full power into the world council 
of the nations. It is the time for men of 
courage and power and influence to step to 
the front. 

Senator Jones, in a forceful speech, said 
that he regarded the Democratic victory in 
the State of New Mexico as a ratification 
by the people on the border of the President’s 
Mexican policy. He stated that his connec- 
tion with the Department of the Interior had 
given him strength everywhere during his 
campaign, and this he attributed to the 
scund accomplishments of the department 
during the present administration and their 
recognition by the people. He closed with 
an earnest plea to all Americans, in this 
juncture, to stand by the President. 

Other speeches were made by George Otis 
Smith, director of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey; Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Bo "Sweeney; Cato 
Sells, of the Indian Office; Van H. Manning, 
director of the Bureau of Mines; Commis- 
sioner G. M. Saltzgaber, of the Bureau of 
Pensions, and First Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior Alexander T. Vogelsang. 

Others present at the luncheon were: 
Charles D. Mahaffie, solicitor of the Interior 
Department; R. F. Whitehead, First As 
sistant Commissioner of Patents; E. B. 
Merritt, Assistant Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs; F. J. Bailey, chief clerk, Bureau of 
Mines; C. B. Gardner, solicitor’s office, In- 
terior Department; E. J. Avers, chief clerk, 
Interior Department; F. W. H. Clay, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Patents; J. K. Clem- 
ent, physicist, Bureau of Mines; C. L. Par- 
sons, chief chemist, Bureau of Mines; Morris 
Bien, counsel, Reclamation Service; F. M. 
Johnson, supervisor of surveys, General Land 
Office; J. J. Cotter, National Park Service; 
E. C. Tieman, Deputy Commissioner of 
Pensions; H. A. Meyer, private secretary to 
Secretary of the Interior; W. C. Edes, Alaskan 
Engineering Commissioner : R. S. Yard, Na- 
tional Park Service; G. S. Pope, engineer, 
Bureau of Mines; G. S. Rice, chief mining 
engineer, Bureau of Mines; C. J. Blanchard, 
statistician, Reclamation Service; J. T. New- 
ton, examiner-in-chief, Patent Office; C. Nara- 
more, petroleum technologist, Bureau of 
Mines, and M. W. Ball, law examiner, Bureau 
of Mines. 
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STUDY OF NICKEL AND 
COBALT TO BE BEGUN 


Carl E. Julihn, of Alameda, California, has 
been appointed a mineral technologist in the 
service of the Bureau of Mines. He has been 
assigned to the Bureau of Mines station at 
Golden, Colorado. He will begin at once an 
extensive study of nickel and cobalt, with 
the idea of ascertaining the possibility of ob- 
taining a domestic supply of these minerals. 
Mr. Julihn’s salary will be $3,600. 


HOLMES SAFETY ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


Before any awards will be made by the 
Joseph A. Holmes Safety Association at least 
$100,000 must be in the treasury of the or- 
ganization, it was decided at a meeting of the 
directors in Washington, March 6. Some of 
the directors are in favor of waiting until 
$150,000 has been accumulated. 

A constitution and by-laws were adopted 
and the name of the American Ceramic So- 
ciety was added to the list of component 
organizations. L. R. Palmer, of the National 
Safety Council, addressed those present, dur- 
ing which he told of the growth of the safety 
movement. Van H. Manning, the director of 
the Bureau of Mines, reviewed the work 
which had been done by the association since 
its organization. 


Working on Rock Dusting Device 
A mechanical device for applying rock dust 
in mines is being developed by the Bureau 
of Mines. It is hoped that important im- 
provements may be developed which can be 
used in connection with rock dusting ma- 
chines. 


Washington Map Selling Rapidly 
A new map of the District of Columbia and 
its vicinity, which recently was placed on 
sale by the Geological Survey, is selling in 
unusual numbers. The issuance of this map 
is in line with the policy of the Survey to 
place at the disposal of the public splendidly 
executed and highly accurate maps which 
find use in many industrial activities and in 

addition are very valuable to motorists. 


SUPERIOR TO LIENS 

The New York statute (Laws of 1897, ch. 
415, sec. 8) providing that upon the appoint- 
ment of a receiver of a corporation other 
than moneyed corporations, the wages of the 
employes shall be preferred to every other 
debt or claim does not make the claims of 
laborers and employes preferred and does 
not require their payment out of the assets 
of the insolvent corporation as against a prior 
valid existing mortgage executed by the cor- 
poration before the claims for jabor had 
accrued. 

Schmidtman vs. Atlantic Phosphate & Oil 
Co., 230 Fed., 769, p. 770. 
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Personals 


Victor Brandt, who is interested in potash 
recovery from brines in Nebraska lakes, has 
returned to Nebraska after an extended stay 
in Washington. 


C. A. Herbert, of Cameron, Missouri, has 
been appointed a mine engineer in the serv- 
ice of the Bureau of Mines. He will have 
charge of the mine rescue car to be sta- 
tioned at Raton, New Mexico. He is to re- 
port for duty April 1. His salary will be 
3,000. 


Fred Green has been made state mine in- 
spector of Kansas to succeed John Pellegrino, 
resigned. 


G. W. Evans, of the Seattle Station of the 
Bureau of Mines, is visiting the coal mines of 
Washington. He hopes to be able to visit all 
the mines in that State, so as to have 
first-hand knowledge of conditions in each 
property. 


Carl Scholz and Miss Mae A. Fleming were 
married in Chicago on Sunday, March 4, 1917. 
A wedding trip had been planned for southern 
California, but at the last minute was aban- 
doned because of the pressure of important 
business matters. 

THE MINING ConcrEss JOURNAL extends its 
best wishes. 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS SHOW 
DECREASE DURING FEBRUARY 


The shipments of anthracite in February. 
as reported to the Anthracite Bureau of 
Information, at Wilkes-Barre, amounted to 
5,178°482 tons, as compared with 5.940.725 
tons in January of this year and with 5,696. 
306 tons in February, 1916. The decrease as 
compared with January was 762,291 tons, and 
as compared with February, 1916, the de- 
crease was 517,874 tons, the latter being due 
principally to the shortage of labor this vear 
as compared with last, though about 225,000 
tons of it was due to the fact that in 1916 
there were twenty-five working days and in 
1917 there were only twenty-four. 


POTASH INVESTIGATION 
BEGUN AT SALT LAKE CITY 


An investigation looking to the recovery 
of soluble potash salts from mineralized ores, 
tailings and other products of milling opera- 
tions has been begun at the Salt Lake City 
experiment station of the Bureau of Mines. 
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72-inch “Reli- 
ance” Leather 
Belt. 145 feet 
long. 10 years 
in constant use. 
Good for ten 
years more. 


10 Years Constant Service 


Read this 
Letter! 


OKLAHOMA PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY 
Ada, Oklahoma 


February 2, 1917, 


Chicago Belting Co., 

Chicago, Tl. 
Gentlemen :— 

As request, we are sending you 
today, under separate cover, a photo- 
graph of the 72-inch, 3-ply, 145-foot 
long Reliance Belt you furnished us in 
1906. 

And in this connection we wish to 
compliment you and to express our 
appreciation of the satisfaction this 
belt has given us. 

This belt after ten years of constant 
service is in perfect condition today, 
and the splendid service it has given us 
was the direct reason we gave you a 
duplicate order for a similar 72-inch 
triple Reliance Belt recently. 


Very truly, 


OKLAHOMA PORTLAND 
CEMENT CO., 


J. M. Wintersmith, Treasurer. 


This is just another evidence of the fact 
that our belts deserve their name— 
“Reliance.” You can rely on them for just 
such service as the Oklahoma Portland 
Cement Co. got from their 72-inch triple ply 
Reliance Belt. 


RELIANCE 
Leather Belting 


Is the expression of twenty-five years experi- 
ence in belt making, plus a strict purpose to 
put the maximum wearing quality in each 
belt. Use Reliance Leather Belting for all 
ordinary drives. Where moisture or*steam 
is present use ‘‘Sea Lion” Waterproof Leather 
Belting—guaranteed not to part at the laps. 


Write for catalogue and 
data book of value to all 
users of Leather Belting. 


Chicago Belting Co. 


102 N. Green Street 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 

Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Portland. Ore. 
Seattle, Wash, 


New York 
Cleveland 
Rockford, IIL. 
New Orleans 
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Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 
Wheel Truck 


HE economies that this Truck will effect 
ii are real and tangible. The wheels will 

a not wear out internally and are guaran- ; 

#2 teed in this respect; they seldom break, due to our process of annealing and the high _— 
#3 of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will run for six 
months to a year with one lubrication. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 
each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 
discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay you to 
investigate this Truck. 


Write for full particulars 


i Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 
Manufacturers of 


Mine Cars and Trucks—Gravity Screening Equipments—Larry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street :: Office and Works :: PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN CYANIDING 
ACME OF PERFECTION IN COPPER LEACHING 


THE KOERING METAL RECOVERY DRUM 


constructed for Cyaniding, Hypolixiviation, Copper Leaching, and Chlorination; 
combining Agitator, Filter and Washer; doing all functions between the grinding 
machinery and the precipitating device in one compact unit; accomplishing highest 
extraction in shortest period of time; saving labor, power, and chemicals. 


Most Economical Process for Treating Low Grade Ores 
Not an Experiment—Employed in Practical Use 


HAVE YOU ANY FILTER TROUBLE? 


We can solve your problem, no matter how difficult 


Arrange for sending ore samples for assays and test treatments. We have the best equipped 
metallurgical, analytical and testing laboratory. Write for particulars. 


KOERING CYANIDING PROCESS COMPANY 


BEN R. KOERING, E. M. President, 511 Hammond Building 
Member American Electrochemical Society 
Member American Mining Congress. DETROIT, MICH. 
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AWARDED 


INTERIOR WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 


Every coil examined and labeled under 

the direction of the underwriters labora- 

tories. Ignition wire 

for autos, motor boats 

and aeroplanes. 

Send for booklet fully 
describing. 


We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under ser- 
vice conditions, assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciencv over the long- 
est neriod of usage. 

The specifications of 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme Made by 
requirements of in- 
door uce in high-class 


NewYork 
Send for Booklet Pittsburgh Worcester 
fully describing. 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, oilwell drill- 
ing, suspension 
bridges, stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derricks, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
rope use. 
Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Read about wire 
rope usage in its 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request. 


structures as well as American Steel & Wire Company 


Cleveland 
Denver 


Goodman Alternating Current 


Mining Machines 


Breast, Shortwall and Straightface Types 


Enable realization of important 
economies in coal cutting costs: 


“1. Less copper for distribution of 
power to working faces in 
ever-widening territory. 


~ 2. Reduced transmission losses. 
3. No commutator troubles. 
4. Less abuse of the machine. 


5. Avoids conversion to direct 
current when alternating cur- 
rent is the preferable or only 
available primary power; sav- 
ing in investment costs, 
attendance expense, main- 
tenance charges and operative 
losses of converter equipment. 


Shortwall Machine—Alternating Current 


Let us consider your situation with you. 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Chicago, IIL. 


New York Pittsburgh Cincinnati Charleston, W.Va. Birmingham St. Louis 


Denver Seattle 
(55) 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


Names in black face type are Mining Congress Journal Advertisers. 


ACID, SULPHURIC 
American Zinc & Chemical Co., 
Langeloth, Pa. 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
55 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Granby M ind Nati Smelting Co., Suite 
1710, Third National Bank Building, 
St. Louis, 

Hegeler Zinc Co. Danville, Ill. 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

New Jersey Zinc Company, 55 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


AGITATORS 


Conklin, H. R., 


oplin, Mo. 
Dorr Company, 


enver, Colo. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, Truck and 
Electric Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


AMALGAMATORS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ANEMOMETERS 

Lettsome & Co., A. R., Lytton 
Building, Chicago, Il. 

— Instrument Co., Rochester, 


ARMATURES 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ASSAYERS 

Baker & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Ledoux & Co... Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 


BALANCES 

Troemner, eg? 911 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, 

Ainsworth & ‘Wm., Denver, Colo. 

Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 


BEARINGS (Ball and Roller) 
S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co., Hartford, 


Conn. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, 


N. J. 
Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., Front and Erie 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Elevator, Trans- 
mission) 
Chas. A. Schieren Co., (Duxbak) 51 
Ferry Street, ay York City. 
Goodrich mg B. F., Akron, Ohio 
Dick, Ltd., R. & "Passaic, N. 
Link Belt Company, Ch Chicago, 
Webster Mfg ffin, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Tl. 
a Rubber Co., Passaic, 
N. (Rubber Belting *“Con- 


dor.”’) 
Cc o. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Fourth 
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INDEX 


BELTING SUPPLIES 

Chicago Co., Chicago, 

Chas. A. Schieren Co., 51 Ferry 
Street, New York City. 

BINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

BITS AND BIT STEEL 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


BLOWERS 

American Blower Co., Detroit, we 
Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
« Denver, Colo. 


Connersville Blower Co., Connersville, 
nd, 
Ca Electric Co., Schenectady, 


. 


BLOWERS (Centrifugal) 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City 


BIT SHARPENERS 
— Machinery Co., Chicago, 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 

Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector Street, 
New York City 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Del. 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


BOILERS 

American 30 Church 
Street, New York C 

Abendroth & Root Mig. "Ons 45 Broad- 
way, New York City 

Hendrie & Bolthoff MM. & S. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, lil. 

Webster Mfg. °Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

Robins Conveying Belt Cec New York 


City 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, III. 
Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
n 


CLOTH 

Turner, Laurin H. & Co., Mer- 
chants, 160 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Il. 

Lettsome & Co., A. R., 1521 Lytton 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill, 


BREAKERS (Construction and Ma- 
chinery) 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Bartlett & Snow Mfg. Co., c. O., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, Pa. 


BRIQUETTING MACHINERY 

Jeffre: ~ Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

a Briquet Engr. Co., Chi- 
cago, 

General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City 


CABLES (Connectors and Guides) 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohio 
Electrical Material | Co., 618 W. 
d, Chicago, II. 
CABLEWAYS 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 
Mac Whyte Rope Co 
acomber te 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Pa. 
Leschen & Son Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


o. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Electrical Material Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CAGES 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 

Eayie Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa 

Link Belt Co., Chicago 

Mining Safety Device Co., Bowerston, 


Ohio 

Hersler & Henninger Machine 
Works, Belleville, Il. 

Holmes Bros., Robt., Inc., 
Danville, Il. 

CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, 

Imperial Brass Co., 537 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 


CAR DUMPS 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Brown rz Machinery Co., Cleve- 


land, 
Link Belt Chicago, 


CAR & CAR WHEELS 
Duncan Foundry & Machine Works, 


Alton, Il. 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va 

Lehigh Car - heel & Axle Co., Cata- 
sauqua, 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

— Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., 
Station, 


a. 

Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnes- 
ville, Ohio 

Southern Illinois Machine & Foun- 
dry Co., Murphysboro, Ill. 
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Power—Front and Rear 


HE construction of the F-W-D Truck is so simple 
and the principle so obviously efficient that no me- 
chanical knowledge is necessary to understand why 
they are dependable, durable and economical. F-W-D 
Trucks employ the principle of four wheel drive—that is 
power transmitted to the front as well as the rear wheels. 


TRUCKS 


Write for illustrated catalog and book- 
lets describing in detail the principle 
and giving many proofs of the positive 
investment value of F-W-D Trucks. 


This equalizing power divides the 
strain between the front and rear 
axles—the rear wheels push and the 
front wheels pull, raising themselves 
over obstructions and uneven places. 
The traction being equal in all wheels, 
the wear on all tires is equally divided. 
This principle allows the body to be 
brought forward so that the load is 
45% on the front axle and 55% on 
the rear. All of these conditions 
mean added life, efficiency and de- 
pendability. 


Four Wheel Drive Auto Company 


Department Z 


Clintonville, Wisconsin 
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CAR LOADERS 


Link Belt Co., Chicago, 
Webster Mfg. "Co., "Ohio 


CHAINS 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute. Ind. 


CHEMISTS 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New York City 

Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, iu. 

E. J. Longyear Co., , Minneapolis, Minn. 


CHLORINATION 
Koering Gains Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


fr Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
ink Belt Co., Chicago, III. 
Cc. Se Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 


Ohio. 


COAL CUTTERS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Maehinery Co., Chicago, 

COAL HANDLING MACHINERY 

Brown Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
rown ee Machinery Co., Cleve- 


Link Sele Co-, Chicago, Ill. 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


COAL LOAD CHECKING DEVICE 
Mines Otolok Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


aon MINING MACHINERY 
n Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
= ifg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COAL WASHING MACHINERY 
ma Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
i Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
COMPANY STORES (Coupons) 
— Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Deister Concentrator Co., Fort Wayne, 


Ind. 
=> Smelter Supply Co., Denver, 
0. 
Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, 
Colo. 
CONDENSERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
CONVEYORS, BELT 
Jeffrey Mfg. | Co., Cope Ohio 
Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CONVEYORS & ELEVATORS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Link Belt , Chicago, IIl. 
artiott & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
COMPRESSORS, AIR 
oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


ew York 
M: Co., Chicago, 
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CORE DRILLING 
E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
St. a Mo. (core drill contrac- 


COAL COMPANIES 
Susquehanna Coal Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
e, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


CONDENSERS 
Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S 


New York City 
11 Broadway, 


Ingersoll-Rand 
ew York Cit ty 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. A 
Worthington & Machinery Corp., 
115 Broadway, New York City. 


CONTROLLERS 
oo! Electric Co., Schenectady, 


house Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Weg rgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. "Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

Power & Minin, Machinery Co., 
115 Broadway, New York City 

Robins Conveying mags Co., New York 

Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN FLIGHT 


Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

Wilmot Engineering Co., HazletonPa. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Jeffrey 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Col us, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Ill. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR APRON 


Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Oh 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Webster Mig. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg.” Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

COPPER LEECHING 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


COUPONS 

Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 

CRUSHERS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Ohio 

Lehigh Car ga & Axle Works, 
Catasau 

Link-Belt Ill. 

Pennsylvania Crusher Co., Philadel- 


oO. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Sefooy Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Til. 

Webster Mfg. "Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 


Co.,Old Colony Building, Chicago, Il. 


CRUSHERS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Wis. 
Braun Corporation, The, Los Angeles, 


Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Buchanan Co., Inc., C. G., Nooo York 

Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo. 

oy Engineering Works Co., Den- 


lo. 
Dower Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
Denver, Co 
Jeffrey Con The, Fourth 
Street, Columbus, O 
Power & Mining Marites Co., 115 
Broadway, New York City 
Smith —— eering Works, 3195 Locust 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
bie: lor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 
Webb City & Carterville Foundry & 
Machine Works, Webb City, Mo. 
a rtlett & Snow & Co., 
nd, 


CRANES 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, :11. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CUTTER HEADS 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


CYANIDING 


Koering Process Co.. 
Detroit, Mich 


AND DERRICK FIT- 


The Hayward Co., 50 Church Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 
Machinery Co., Cleve- 
n 

The Anaad Co., New York 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

McMyler Interstate Co., New York 


DIAMOND. on DRILL CON- 
TRACTI 


Hoffman 4g Punxsutawney, Pa. 
ao Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
nn. 
Punxsutawney Drilling & Contracting 
Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


Ameling, H. _ Prospecting Co., 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 
Mine Door Co., Canton, 


DREDGES 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Pa. 
Marion team Marion, 


New York Eng. Co., 2 Rector Street, 
New York 


Pa. 


Perches on Top as the Most 
Popular Belting 


Schieren Service has put it there—48 years’ experience in developing Leather 
Belting to the highest standard of excellence. DuxBak has many 
points of superiority over ordinary leather belting for every use. 


Awarded the Gold Medal of Honor at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


hast 


Tanners 
Belt Mauufacturers 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


51 Ferry Street New York City 
Chicago: 128 W. Kinzie Street Pittsburgh: 337 Second Avenue Philadelphia: 226 N. Third Street 
Denver: 1752 Arapahoe Street Oak Leather Tanneries, Bristol, Tenn. New Orleans: 404-406 Canal Street 


Boston: 641-643 Atlantic Avenue Memphis, Tenn.: 475 South Main St. Seattle: 305 First Avenue South 
Atlanta, Ga.: 272 Marietta St. The Texas Chas. A. Schieren Co., Inc., 205 So. Market St., Dallas, Texas 
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DRILLS, AIR 

Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 
a. 

I li-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York City 

Machinery Co., Chicago, 


I 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 
DRILLS, CORE 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New 


ork City 
oe Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
nn. 
— Machinery Co., Chicago, 
DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
Cie Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 
a. 
I ll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


ew York Cit: 
Mfg. 958 N. Fourth 


treet, Columbus, Ohio 
DRILLS, HAMMER 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


Cleveland Rock Drill Co., Cleveland, 
Degver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Hardsocg Wonder Drill Co., Ottumwa, 
I yersoll-Rand Co., 


11 Broadway, 
York 
McKiernan-T: Drill Co., 230 Broad- 
way, New 


Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 
DRILLS, PISTON 

Chieege Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


Cochise Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wonder Drill Co., Uttumwa, 


I gersoll Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
Machinery Co., Chicago, 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York 
New York Eng. Co., 2 Rector Street, 
New Yor 

Machinery Co., Chicago, 
DRILLS, ROCK 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N.Y. 
ss Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 
‘a. 
Machinery Co., Chicago, 
DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electric Serving Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Electrical Material Co., Chicago, Ill. 
ELEVATORS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Philadelphia 
Webster Mfg. Tiffin, 
ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
Webster Mig. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
someey Mfg. Co., 958 N. F 

Street, Columbus, Ohio 
ENGINES (Hoist and Haulages) 
Litchfield Found & Machine 
Co., Litchfield, I Th. 

ENGINES, GAS AND GASOLINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Gee Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


ENGINEERS 

Longyear, E. J., & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Ameling Prospecting Co., H. R., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


treet, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
ENGINES, OIL 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ce, Wis. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


Tl. 

Hendrie & M. & S. Co., 

Denver, 

Ingersoll- Co., 
New York. 

National Transit Pump & Mach. Co., 
Oil City, Pa. 

Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ENGINES, STEAM 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MACHIN- 
ERY 


11 Broadway, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, io 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, Ill. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Philadelphia 

Phillips Mine & Miil Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

— Day iron’ Works, Knoxville, 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


DYNAMOS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chicago 

Gregory Electric Co., Chicago, III. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Ohio 

Westinghouse Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. fg 
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Good Mfe. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chicago 

Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electrical Material | Co., 618 W. 
Chicago, Ill. 


ELECTRIC RADIATORS 

Lee Electric Radiator Co., 7031 
Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 ‘ng Fourth 
Street, Columbus, 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, mn 

Box Car Loader Co., Ottum- 
wa, 

Robins anions Belt Co., New York 


es (HOISTING AND HAUL- 
Eagle Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, Il. 

Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co., Ottum- 
wa, lowa 


EXTINGUISHERS, FIRE 
Justrite Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


EXCAVATING MACHINERY 
ao Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
nd, Ohio 
The Hayward Co., 50 Church Street, 
New York, 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Til. 
EXPLOSIVES 
Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector Street, 
New York City 
itable ene Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


FANS, VENTILATING 


American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 
Stine, S. B., Osceola Mills, Pa. 
— Machinery Co., Chicago, 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
& Mfg. Co., East 


Works, Alton, I 


FEEDERS, ORE 
aan Mfg. Co., Au- 


Webster Mig. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Con 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

FILTERS 

Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo, 

Oliver Continuous Filter Co., San 
Francisco, Cal 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

FLOTATION OILS 

Georgia Pine Turpentine Co., 160 
Street, New York City — 


Pensacola Tar & T tine Co., Gulf 
Point, Fla. 


FLOTATION, OIL 
Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo. 
Co., San 


Oliver Continuous Filter 
Francisco, Cal. 

FURNACES, ASSAY 

Braun Corp., The, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Braun-knecht Heimann Co., San Fran 
cisco, Cal. 

Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 


“© Smelter Supply Co., Denver, 
lo. 


MECHANICAL 
ROAST 


Ailn-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


k WwW 
Dwight & Loyd Sintering Co., Inc., 
ew York 
General Chemical Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Wedge Mechanical Furnace Co., 115 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FURNACES, BULLION MELTING 
Braun Corporation, The, Los Angeles, 


al. 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Fran- 
cisco, 
Denver Fire Clay Co., Daoves, Colo. 
Monarch Engineering Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Duncan & Machine 
] 


Largest Illinois Coal Mines 


are using the H. & H. Auto- 
matic Self-Dumping Cages 
equipped with 
Automatic Empty Car Release 


Names furnished on application 


Herzler & Henninger Machine Works 


Belleville, Illinois 


Box No. 87 


The “LITCHFIELD” 
High Grade Hoisting Engines 


For Coal Mines 
Where Rapid Hoisting Is 
Required 
ALSO 
Slope and Endless Rope 
Haulage Engines 


Heavy; Duty, Chilled Tread 


or Steel Lined Tipple Sheaves 


Are Our Specialties 


LITCHFIELD FOUNDRY AND 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Litchfield, Ill. 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
operated doors are dangerous and in- 
efficient. 

Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 

Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 


Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Car Wheel 
Service 


If you haven't taken advantage 
of our CAR WHEEL SERVICE 
we both lose. Just stop and con- 
sider a moment—are you open to 
conviction? We propose to furnish 
your Mine Car Wheels on a 
SERVICE paying basis. 

If the wheels fail—it’s our loss— 
if they do the work you may right- 
fully expect—you have paid us only 
about what you would have paid 
for an ordinary wheel without a 
guarantee. Could we make you a 
more liberal offer? 

Give us the diameter of the wheels 
you are using, capacity of car, kind 
of haulage and quantity usually 
ordered at one time and we will 
be pleased to quote you. 


Reasonable prompt delivery. 
Write us TODAY 


Southern Illinois Machine & Foundry Co. 


Murphysboro, Illinois 
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FURNACES, SMELTING 
a Iron Works Co., Denver, 


oO. 
Tasks Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allentown, 
a. 


GEARS 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Falk Co., The, Milwaukee, Wis. 

General The, Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


GENERATORS AND GENERAT- 
ING SETS 


Cons Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 68 E. 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Ry Dynamo & Engine Co., 

idgway, 

ouse & Mfg. Co., East 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

kee, Wis. 


GEOLOGISTS 

Associated Geological Engineers. 
Pittsburgh, 

GREASES 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadel- 


phia, ra. 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 
Iron Works, Knoxville, 
enn. 


GUIDES 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


HAMMERS, PNEUMATIC 
Machinery Co., Chicago, 


ARC AND INCAN- 


Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
HITCHINGS 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., Renee, Pa. 
General Electric Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Denver Engineering Works Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co. 
Denver, Colo 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street, 
New York 

Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wellman Seaver Morgan Co, The, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
Hendve & M. & S. Co., 


Denver, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New 


HOISTS, STEAM 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street, 


ew Yor! 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Holmes, Robt., & Bros., Inc., 
Danville. Ill. 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 

— Machinery Co., Chicago, 


il 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
LEATHER (Valves, packings, speci- 
alties) 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago III. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co., New York ity 
Wellman Seaver Morgan Co., 
Cleveland, Dhio 
Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, Ill. 
HOSE, AIR 
Cleveland Rock Drill Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio 
ed Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, Ohio 

Hardsocg Wonder Drill Co., Ottumwa, 
Iowa 

HOSE (Rubber) 


Quaker City Rubber Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


HOISTING ROPES 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HAULING ROPES 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


INSTRUMENTS, SURVEYING 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, Colo. 
Alteneder & Sons, T., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

Heller & Brightly, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Engineering, Surveying, and As- 
tronomical) 


=. MATERIAL, ELEC- 


Westinghouse en & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, P; 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER WIRE 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., gy Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co., East 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Electrical Material | Co., 618 W. 

d, Chicago, Ill. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 

d, Chicago, Ill. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Philadelphia 
Webster Mfg. Co., The, Tiffin, Ohio 
LAMPS, ACETYLENE 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
ilburn Co., Alex., Baltimore, Md 
Simmons Co., John, 34 Thirty-fifth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCANDES- 
CENT 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Electrical ‘Material Co., 618 W. 
Chicago, Ill. 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


N. J. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMPS, SAFETY 

Ackroyd & ;Best, Ltd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Safety Lamp & Mine Supply 
Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Wolf Safety Lamp Co., New York City 

Justrite Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


LAMPS, SAFETY CAP 
Edipon Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


LEATHER BELTING 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Chas, A. Schieren Co., New York 
City, 

LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
Core Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 68 E. 
Adams Street, Il 


Westinghouse Elec. Mfg. ‘Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 
LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 

American Locomotive Co., 30 Church 
Street, N. Y. 

Baldwin ome Works, Phila- 
delphia, 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE BAT- 
TERY 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


N.J. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Whitcomb Co.. Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 


LUBRICANTS 
Co., Joseph, Jersey 
ity, 
Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
LUBRICATORS 
Lubricating Co., Philadel- 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. a elle, Ill. 
Imperial Brass Co., 537 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, iL 
MILLS, STAMP 
Sa Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 
Denver Engineering Works Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
enver, Colo. 
Power & 5) Machy. Co., 115 
Broadway, 
Traylor Mfg. Co.,Allentown, Pa. 
MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


MINING MACHINES, CHAIN AND 
PUNCHER 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Ill. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., roadway, 
ew York Cit 

Mfg. 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


| 
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EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 
Guides, etc. 
For all makes of 


Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Mine Ropes 


OF QUALITY 
for 
HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, 


also ‘ 


PATENT “KILINDO” 
NON-ROTATING 


Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte 
Rope Co. 
RACINE AVENUE 
KENOSHA, WISC. 


Our Automatic Skip Hoists 
reduce the cost of handling materials to a mini- 
mum. We make the largest variety of Mechanical 
Dryers in the world. : 


Our Busi is to Red Your Handling Costs 
THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW & CO- 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
50 Church Street, New York City 


Investigate 
This New 
Mining 
Transit 


== It is not too heavy to 
handle easily nor too 
light to be rigid. The 
NEW 


Intermediate H. & B. Transit 


“For Mining Engineers" 


is speriaty designed to meet their every requirement. 

as all the distinctive advantages of the improved 
H. & B. Transit. Graduations upon inlaid, solid 
sheet silver, dust and rain guards to leveling screws 
and telescope objective slide, detachable leveling head. 

Backed by nearly half a century successful manu- 
facturing experience. 

Guarantee your next instrument investment by 
investigating this new H. & B. now. A postal request 
brings ‘complete details and actual photograph. No 
obligation. 

Write us today for catalog. 


HELLER & BRIGHTLY 
Cor. Spring Garden and 12th Street 
Established 1870 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGS 
Mining Machinery ........... No.4l 
Crushers 42 Se 


Electric Co., Chicago, 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Il 1., 
MINE HEATING 
Lee Radiator 7031 


ve., C 
MINING “MACHINES 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted d Street, Chicago 
George D., Co., Rochelle, 


Duncan Found & Machine 
Works, Alton, I Tl. 

MINING MACHINES (Electric) 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


MINING MACHINERY 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, Ill. (Hoisting and 
and Hauling Machinery.) _ 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co., 
Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Macember & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Electrical Material 618 W. 

Chicago, Il. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 

Duncan Foundr & Machine 
Works, Alton, I 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co., 
Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
erzler & Henninger Machine 
Works, Belleville, Ill. 

MINING MACHINE ROPE 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co.. 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


MINE SIGNALS 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


MINING EQUIPMENT 

Imperial Brass Co., 525 §. Racine 
Ave., Chicago, 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Hl. 

MOTORS 


Cees Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Dynamo Engine Co., 


Ridgway, Pa. 
Wastinnbeass Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
Winther Motor Truck Co., Ken- 


osha, Wis. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, ‘Ohio 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELLERS OF 

American Metal Co., New York City, 

American Smelting’ & Refining Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 

American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
55 Congress .Street, Boston, Mass. 

American Zine Chemical Co. 
Langeloth, Pa. 


Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz. 
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Arkansas Zinc & Smelting Cae. 42 
Broadway, New York 

Balbach Smelting & Refining Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Bartlesville Zinc Co., 52 Broadway, 
New York 

Beer, Sondheimer & Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York 

Ducktown & Iron Co., 
Ltd. Isabella, 

Zinc Co., 's Bank Bidg., 
it. Louis, Mo. 

Granby noe & Smelting Co., Suite 
1710, Third National Bank Building, 
akg Louis, Mo.; 165 Broadway, New 

ork, 

Grasseli Chemical Co., The, Cleveland, 


Hardy, Charles, 50 Church Street, 
New York 

Hegeler Zinc Co., Ii. 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, I 

Irvington Smelting ae Refining 
Works, Irvingt »n, N. J. 

International Sinelting Co., 42 Broad- 
way, New York 

Leavitt & Co., C. W., 30 Church Street, 
New Yor 

Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., 
La Salle, Ill. 

per Co., 25 Broad Street, 


Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pittsburgh, 
aes, Dodge & Co., New York 


Philipp Bros., 29 Broadway, New York 
se Chemical cal Co., Primos, Delaware 


St. Lead Co., 61 Broadway, 


United Metals Selling Co., 42 Broad- 
way, New York 
United States Smelting, Refining & 
Co., 55 Congress Street, 
ton. 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

PICKING TABLES 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicag 

Morrow Mfg. Co., “Weilston, Ohio 


PIPE, CAST IRON 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 
Davies Supply Co., Chicago, Il. 
PIPE COVERING 
Highland Chemical Products Co., 
mnelisville, Pa. 


Standard Paint Co., Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York 


PIPE, SPIRAL RIVETED 


Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co., 45 
Broadway, N. Y. 


PIPE, WROUGHT IRON 


Byers Co., A. Mo 235 Water Street, 
Pittsburgh ° 


Davies Supply oa Chicago, 1. 


POWER __ TRANSMISSION MaA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


PULVERIZERS, COAL ANDCOKE 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 
New York City 

Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls Pa. 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio 

orthington Pum achinery 
115 Broadway, Re York City 

PUMPS, MINE 

Alberger Pump & Condenser Co., 
New Yor! 

Cameron Pump Works, 11 Broadway, 
New Yor! 

Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 

nver, 
& Co., R. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PUMPS, MILL 
bey Pump Works, 11 Broadway, 
ew Yi 
ee Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allentown, 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR LIFT 
Machinery Co., Chicago, 


PUMPS, POWER 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 
New York City 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N.Y. 

orthington Pum achinery big 
115 Broadway, Re York City us 

PUMPS, STEAM 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 
New York City 

— Co., John H., Cincinnati, 

io 

PUMPS, VACUUM 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 
New York City 

Ingersoll- Con it Broadway, 

ew York C 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio 

' Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
115 Broadway, New York City 

QUARRYING MACHINERY 


— Machinery Co., Chicago, 


RADIATORS 

Lee Electric Radiator Co.,~ 7 
Stewart Avenue, Chicago, III. 

RAIL BONDS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 


teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- © 


delphia, Pa. 
Coy Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RESPIRATORS 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, Ohio 


ROCK CRUSHERS 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St’ 


a, & Whyte Rope Co., 


Wis. 
Waterbury Co., 80 South Street, 
New York City 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mas 3 
Electrical Material, 618 W. 
Chicago, Il. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 
Mo. 
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Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Lehigh Car Wheel & Axle Works, 
Catasauqua, Pa. 


4 


Allis-Chalmers Parsons Steam Turbines 


Show sustained economy after years of operation 


Units in sizes from 200 kw. up 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


wey 


Coupon Books 


for 


Mine Commissaries 


The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
a quarter century. 


For Prices, Samples and 
Catalogues, Write 


Allison Coupon Company 
Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. 


Duck Brattice Cloth 


Use only the best wearing 


It costs less in the long run 


Laurin H. Turner & Co. 


160 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Beowd Co., Wier Pa. 
ms Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


Waterbury Co., 80 South Street 
New York City 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


ROPE, WIRE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 
is, Mo. 
Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. — 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


Mo. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Waterbury Co., 80 South Street, 
New York City 

Electrical Material | 618 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air Drills, 


Quaker City Rubber Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Manhattan Rubber Co., Passaic, 


SCALES 

Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recordi 
Co., 4101-4105 
Chicago, Til 

SCREENS AND PERFORATED 
SHEETING 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Harrington & King Perforating Co., 
ag orth Union Avenue, Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
treet, Columbus, 
Link-Belt Co., 
Roberts & Schaefer Chicago, Ill. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
Ratent Crusher & Pulverizer 
, Old Colony Building, Chicago, 


& Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 


ville, Ill. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
SCREENS, REVOLVING 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., 
The., 620 N. Union Avenue, Chicago, 
Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
nver, Colo. 
Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
& Mfg. Co., Allentown, 


Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
Duncan Foundry & Machine Works, 
Alton, Ill. 


SHAFTING 


Julius Blum & Co., 510 W. Twenty- 
fourth Street, New York City. 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Colo. 
es Wonder Drill Co., Ottumwa, 
I Rand Co., 
York 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


11 Broadway, 


SHOVELS, STEAM 


Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa. 
Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
— Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 


Thew "Automatic Shovel Co., Lorain, 


MINE 

Stromberg-Carlson Mfg. Co.* 
Rochester, N. Y. 

SMELTERS 

American Smelting & Refining Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 
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American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
55 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Beer, Sondheimer & Co., Inc., 61 
Broadway, New 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 

International Smelting Con, 42 Broad- 
way, New York 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 
— Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., West 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


STEEL, REINFORCING 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


STORES (company coupons) 
— Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


STORAGE BATTERIES 
Bdipos Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive 
Co., 1942 ag Exchange Build- 
ing, St. Louis 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELEPHONE 

Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., ter, N. Y. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, TROL- 
LEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


FROGS AND CROSS- 


Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


SWITCHES (Points, Latches and 
Throws). 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Tl. 


TELEPHONES, MINE 


Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Stromberg-Carlson Mfg. 

Rochester, N. Y 

Electrical Material "Can, 618 W. 

Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicag: 

Phillips Mine <— “Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsb: 

Roberts Co., Chicago, Iil. 

— -Day Iron Works, Knoxville, 

enn. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
TRANSFORMERS 


Copel Electric Co., Schenectady, I 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee. is. 


TRAMWAYS, AERIAL 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
 ~e & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


Waterbury Co., 80 South Street, 
New York City 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Coicago, Ill. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, ETC. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


TROLLEY, MATERIAL, OVER- 
HEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ser Service Supplies Co., Phila- 
phia, 
"Blectric Co., Schenectady, 


Electrical Material | Co., 618 W. 
Boul Chicago, Ill. 
Ohio ee Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND HARPS 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Elec yee Service Supplies Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., eg Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, II!. 


TRUCKS 


Winther Motor Truck Co., Ken- 
osha, Wis. 


TUBING 

Julius Blum & Co., 510 W. Twenty- 
fourth Street, New York City. 

Lettsome & Co., A. R., Lytton 
Building, Chicago, Th. 

TURBINES, STEAM 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

VALVES 

Davies Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 


WAGON LOADERS 


—- Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Philadelphia 


WASHERIES, COAL 


Link-Belt Co., Chi 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, III. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


WEIGHT RECORDERS, 
MATIC 


AUTO- 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording 
Co., 4101-4105 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


WIRE AND CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 
is, Mo. 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


WELDING SUPPLIES 


mperial Brass Co., 537 S. 
born St., Chicago, Tl. 


Rail Co., Huntington, 
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Cable Address, “‘Consultoil” Code, Bedford McNeill 


THE 
ASSOCIATED GEOLOGICAL 
ENGINEERS 


FP. G. CLAPP and M. L, FULLER 
Managers 
Examinations and Reports on 
Mineral Properties 


Specialists in Oil and Gas Problems 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
331 Fourth Ave...... PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 
Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 
Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


Herbert Goodall Archie J. Goodall 
GOODALL BROS., Assayers and Metallurgists 
Smelter Shipments Checked Controls a Specialty 
38 South Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA 


H. N. LAWRIE 
Consulting Mining Geologist 
526 Yeon Building ~ 


PORTLAND OREGON 


EDMUND B. KIRBY 
Mining Engineer and Metallurgist 
918 Security Bldg., St. Louis 


Specialty: The expert examination of mines and 


metallurgical enterprises. 


L. D. Bell Phone, Cable “‘Rolyat,” 
1201 Grant W. U. Code 


SAM’L A. TAYLOR, C. E. 

M. Am. Soc. C.E. M. Am. Inst. M. BE. 
Consulting, Civil and Mining Engineer 
506-509 Second National Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ELI T. CONNER 
Mining Engineer “Coal” 
Specialty: Managerial Consultation on Coal Mining 
28 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WM. GRIFFITH 
Mining Engineer, Geologist 
COAL EXCHANGE, SCRANTON, PA. 


Specialty—COAL. Carefu! Reports, Estimates, etc. 
Interviews by appointment, New York or Philadelphia 


JOHN D. FIELDS 
Mining Engineer 
Designing and Leaching 
MAXVILLE MONTANA 


SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 


Thomas Marioneaux B.N.C.Stott Clarence M. Beck 
MARIONEAUX, STOTT & BECK 
Attorneys and Counselors 
Mining Law and General Practice 
405-6-7 Kearns Building SALT LAKE CITY 


Cable Address 
“Macepayne” New York 


HENRY MACE PAYNE 
Consulting Mining Engineer 


Usual Codes 


Woolworth Building NEW YORK 


TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
Assayers and Chemists 


Assays, Analysis and Tests, Independent Contro! Work 


H. P. DICKINSON 
Mining Engineer—Metallurgist 
Room 650 Transportation Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RUHL & STEWART 
Mining Engineers 


JOPLIN MISSOURI 


lice OF ALL KINDS 


' Chicago Perforating Co. 
2443 West 24th Place 
Tel. Canal 1459 -CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Complete Line of Heavy-Duty Trucks 


Winther Motor Trucks are the first complete Winther Motor Trucks will 
i -duty American- 


speedily assume 
the leadership as the highest type of heavy-duty, 
all-purpose truck. 


enance. 


drive—the noise, annoyance and inefficiency of 4 models, as follows, are offered: 
Model 47—1)4 to 2 Ton 
intricacies of the worm. 


Model 67—2%4 to 3 Ton 
That is why they incorporated such features Model 87—314 to 4 Ton 


Model 127—5 to 6 Ton 


vanadium-steel springs, etc. 


Winther Motor Truck Company 
Kenosha 4 Wisconsin 


: 
SES 
TES 
_ 
made trucks to be offered 
Men of length 
the Winth yeexperience are in back of 
dependa ther—men who know how to build 
bility, sturdiness and 
truck wi service into 
without sacrificing economy in a 
i 
operation 
$s, four- i en 
8, four bearing crankshaft, force-feed oil- 
ing, optional wheelbases, variabl reed oil- 
314% nickel ariable frame lengths, 
nickel gears, constant-mesh 
: 
ee 
. . | 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 

All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 


H. Channon Company 
MINING SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 
Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose : 
Contractors Equipment Tents 
Heavy Hardware Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Manila and Wire Rope Twines and Cordage 
Machinists Supplies Engineers Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Mill Supplies , 

GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES. 
Unexcelled Service Dependable Merchandise 


New Catalogue from press soon. Send for your copy. 
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Jeffrey ‘‘Arcmaster’’ and Solenoid Switch 


The “Arcmaster”’ is the latest é ge : The Contactor, which is de- 

improvement in Jeffrey Loco- : : signed to control all arcing, 

motive Features. has large renewable contact 
plates, giving it long life. 


You Don’t Have to Get a New Locomotive 
to Gain the Advantages of the “Arcmaster” 


It can be mounted on almost any new or old controller and can 
be applied to any make of controller without any radical changes.] 


The ‘“Arcmaster’’ is a control switch The “Arcmaster” controls the operating 
mounted on top of controller. It serves coil of a rugged contactor Solenoid Switch, 
as a handle and works in conjunction with as — in a hand oe = 
; aes can be mounted anywhere on the loco- 
the standard controller cylinder. motive where it will be protected from 
mechanical injury. 
There is no arcing of any point of con- The ‘‘Arcmaster” reduces cost of con- 
troller ‘cylinder. Even a careless motor- troller upkeep and increases safety of 
man can’t burn fingers or contacts. locomotive operation. 


Bulletin No. 201-58 fully fexplains the 
advantages of this latest Jeffrey Feature 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 North 4th St., Columbus, O. 


BRANCHES: New York Boston Charleston, W.Va. Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas Birmingham Cleveland Milwaukee Montreal 


Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 


Standard Equipment on All Jeffrey Locomotives Above 
Four Tons Weight 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS, INC., WASHINGTON, 0. GC. 
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